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The movement for a revival of the devotional life 
in the churches ts well begun. Many churches 
have ordered from 25 to 100 copies of **The 
Daily Altar.’’ Some are already reordering. 
Let the 1924 Christmas season in your com- 
munity have a genuine religious atmosphere. 
“The Daily Altar” in all your homes will aid 
in this good purpose. 


What Is 


“The Daily Altar”? 


GUIDE and inspiration to private devotion 

and family worship. Presents for each day 

in the year a theme, meditation, Scripture selec- 

tion, poem and prayer. For these hurried and 

high-tension days, when the habit of meditation 

and the custom of family prayers are all but lost. 

This beautiful book makes possible the revival 

of spiritual communion, on a practicable and in- 

spiring basis, in every home, at every bedside and 
in every heart. 


The authors of the book are Herbert L. Willett 


and Charles Clayton Morrison. 


Estimates of the Book 


The Christian Advocate: This compact volume will be very helpful 
in the stimulation of family worship, a grace that has been a 
diminishing factor in the family life of America. It will be a great 
advantage to the religious life of the nation if this asset ef faith 
and prayer can again become effective among us. And this book, 
with its excellently arranged selections for each day, will be of large 
assistance in that direction. 


The Homiletic Review: If we are to meet, successfully, the great 
and growing number of problems in this eventful time, it is neces- 
sary that the quiet hour of meditation be observed as never before. 
Every aid, therefore. to thoughtfulness and prayer should be wel- 
comed, as we do this manual. 


The Presbyterian Advance: For meeting the need of those who 
would enjoy the privilege of daily prayer, but scarcely know how to 
begin, the authors have prepared this excellent and beautiful book. 


The Central Christian Advocate: Beautifully bound, this book with 
its tasty and neat appearance, prepares one for the equal taste and 
care in its contents 


The Christian Standard: 
are beyond all praise 


The binding and make-up of the book 


The Christian Evangelist: This book is beautifully arranged, hand 
somely bound and typographically satisfying It should be a real 
help toward restoring the family altar 


Rev. James M. Campbell, D. D.: “The Daily Altar” is a bit of 
fine work It certainly provides something to grow up to Unlike 
many hooks of devotion, it is free from pious platitudes and pays 
the highest respect to the intelligence of its readers. Its devotional 
spirit is pervasive 


Dr. J. H. Garrison, Editor Emeritus The Christian Evangelist: The 
book is happily conceived, happily worked out and most beautifully 
bound 


Order a copy of The Daily Altar (enclosing check for 

$1.00 for same), and take up with the leaders of your 

congregation the question of “setting up a daily altar” 
in all your church homes. 


NOTE The regular price of The Daily Altar, cloth, is $1.00 per copy ($2.50 in 


full leather), bue we make a special price of 75 cents per copy on a lot order of 25 
or more. And you may have 30 or 60 days ro pay for the books (We pay carriage.) 


Oo wo 
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This great work is just the 
gift for your husband—or 
father—or for your minister! 


For centuries men of genius have been 
making wonderful discoveries, have been 
disclosing the amazing secrets of nature, 
have been getting her great forces under 
control. Their achievements have changed 
our world and transformed our daily lives. 
The record of their triumphs forms a thrill- 
ing romance—a romance which has now 
been told for the first time, in one simple 
flowing story. This great work is entitled 


The Outline of Science 
By J. Arthur Thomson 


In four volumes, at $4.50 each, $18.00 for the set. 
You may have 30 to 60 days to pay for the books, or 
10 per cent discount for cash-with-order. 


The Christian Century Press - Chicago 




















“It was once Beecher and Brooks— 
now it is 


HARRY EMERSON 


FOSDICK— 


who has captured the minds and hearts of a 
MILLION followers. 


The Fosdick Books 


The Modern Use of the Bible. $1.60 Meaning of Faith . 

Christianity and Progress 1.50 Meaning of Service ions. ee 

Twelve Tests of Character 1.50 Assurance of Immortality... . 1.09 

Meaning of Prayer 1.15 Manhood of the Master —- Soe 
Second Mile... . -70 


Trilogy of Meanings, a specially bound set, uniformly bound 
in cloth, with morocco ridge, goldstamped, gilt top, with 


silk marker, in an attractive carton ...... $5.0) 


The Christian Century Press -- Chicago 
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One Volume Bible Commentary 
Edited by J. R. DUMMELOW, M. A. 


Line by line the Bible is here commented on—nearly eleven 
hundred pages wherein the student in a moment can find con- 
cise yet comprehensive notes on any passage in the Scriptures. 
The entirely unprejudiced suhatagehte with which these com- 
ments are compiled has received tribute from critics of all 
denominations. 

The following are among the types of information covered 
by “Dummelow”™: 

1. Explanation of historical references. 2. Citation of related 
passages in other parts of the Bible 3. Description of an 
ancient custom or legal practice referred to. 4. Explanation of 
a term or phrase unfamiliar to a modern reader. 5. Mention 
of contrasting interpretations to obscure lines. 6. Analysis of 
a chain of thought as it progresses through a section. 7. Clearer 
renditions of the original text. 


Price of book, $3.00 (20 cents postage) 


The Christian Century Press 
440 S. Dearborn St., Chicago 








When writing to advertisers please mention The Christian Century. 
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EDITORIAL 


W.C. T. U. Reaches Its 
Half-Century 
IMi USUALLY FLIES. 
come events that seem to reverse the normal process. 
lhe recent celebration of the golden jubilee of the Woman's 
What! is it 
was formed? It 


Sometimes, however, there 


Christian Temperance Union is one of these. 
nly fifty years since the W. C. T. U. 
ars preposterous that so effective a social movement 


And 
had always 


uld have been developed in this fleeting bit of time. 
likewise seems as though the W. C. T. U. 
en a part of our national life. Both impressions render 
ncere tribute to the success of the organization. Perhaps 
there never was a more discouraging crusade than that 
With the 
country staggering under the debt created by the civil war, 
the government decided largely to secure its revenues by 
taxation of the liquor traffic. The argument of the day 
declared that this gave the government control ; 


on which this organization of women entered. 


the practi- 
| effect was to put the nation into partnership with the 
sa'oon. The sight of a few women, pinning on white 
ribbons and going about gathering pledges of abstinence, 
awoke most of the humorists to some of their best efforts. 
‘t few organizations reach their fiftieth birthday to cele- 
rate so much of victory as has come to this derided 
company. As the W. C. T. U. swings into the second half 
of its first century, we predict for it as much power as it 
ever had. It will do great things to hold the temperance 
gains already made on this continent. It will help mightily 
in the making of a sober world. It will give vast impetus 
to the new cause to which it has dedicated itself, the cause 
of world peace. It will do these things because it has 
learned one lesson: the importance of the training of youth. 
Thirty and forty years ago Frances Willard and her asso- 
cates used to line up on the Sunday school platforms all 


Raising their 
right hands in the air they would chant togethe 
King Alcohol ; The whole performance 
provided a prize joke for the local barroom and livery stable. 
But when the eighteenth amendment was ratified the joke 
lost all its point. 


the wiggly, self-conscious youngsters in town. 
r, “Tremble, 
we will grow up!” 


The liquor men then began sadly to see 
that the youngsters who once piped their ridiculous chal- 
lenge actually had grown up. A good many of them, of 
had forgotten much that they had learned in their 

More had remembered. It will be the 
same in the struggle for world peace. By concentrating on 


course, 
white ribbon days. 


the process of education this wise body of women may seem 
But, “Tremble, King 
Put that promise on the lips of 


to be taking a devious and long path. 
War; 


today’s 


”? 


we will grow up! 


youth, and tomorrow’s masters will redeem it, 
Dr. Cadman and the 
Federal Council 

HE POSITION OF PRESIDENT of the Federal 

Council of Churches of Christ in America has always 
been a dignified one. 
men who have occupied it, it has become a place of increas- 
By common consent it was the turn of the 
Congregationalists to supply the president of the body for 
the next quadrennium, and the choice has well fallen upon 
Dr. S. Parkes Cadman. Dr. Cadman brings to the position 
At home for in the 
Congregational fellowship, he still maintains his personal 
One of the fore- 
most figures of American church life during all the present 


Under the control of the well-poised 


ing influence. 


an unusual preparation. years now 


membership in a Methodist class-meeting. 
century, he yet has the sense of world issues certain in 
one reared in another land. 
of one of the vital voices in the American pulpit, he has 


done his most effective speaking in the lobbies of the 
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Y.M.C.A. and on the occasional platforms of many a 
community forum. He has touched our life in many ways. 
He has proved his ability to adapt his message to new con- 
ditions. He has given, and will continue to give, the vigor 
of his mind to the study of our most demanding issues, 
both public and personal. In coming to the presidency 
of the Federal Council at an hour when the churches are 
reasserting moral leadership in national and international 
affairs, Dr. Cadman has an opportunity to speak mightily 
and with a magnificent sounding-board at his back. This op- 
portunity we are persuaded he will employ wisely and to 


the full. 


The New Business 

Ethics 

_ Bsagee ticd BUSINESS is sordid. 
of men cultured in the ethics of pure religion re- 

volt. High-minded, successful business men and finan- 


The souls 


ciers are saying to their sons, “Keep out! Don’t turn 
into the money-grubber I have become.” Others are 
not only thus vicariously revolting, redeeming the 
oncoming generation by providing cloisters for their 
protection; they are seeking bravely to redeem the 
system to save their own souls, their own society, to 
bring in the heavenly kingdom in their own day and 
their own world. One of the greatest of hotel builders 
and managers insists upon good service from every 
employee to every guest, allowing the guest served to 
determine what good service is. The oldest of the rail- 
roads advertises itself modern in every respect but 
‘old-fashioned courtesy.” The formula 


one; it retains an 
in which the rising generation of salesmen is being 
drilled and which is insisted upon as the working basis 
of rapidly increasing numbers of service agencies is, 
“The customer is always right.” Clerks are instructed : 
“Don’t haggle; don’t attempt to justify yourself or the 
company ; if the customer does not like what is offered 
or what has been done in the way of commodity or 
service, that settles the point.” The golden rule is 
doubtless golden, but this is diamond and ruby. As 
the golden rule is often interpreted, it entitles you to 
judge others by yourself, do to others what you choose 
to have done for you. 
the choosing, and sends you upon the glad mission of 
serving on the basis of their choice, not yours. Yours 
may be a poor standard of judgment. The neighbor 
whom you serve may have a better. At any rate, in 
affairs where he is concerned, let him be the judge. This 
is revolutionary ethics. 


This rule allows others to do 


And our erstwhile sordid, ex- 
ecrated, modern American business is bravely aspiring 
to it. Will it work? Well, ask the prosperous, hus- 
tling hotel proprietor afore-mentioned how much joy 
he is getting out of life. Ask also the multitudes clamor- 
ing for accommodations in his hostelries how much 
comfort and self-respect he is putting into their lives. 
Consult the balance sheets of manufacturers, retailers 
and utility corporations faithfully applying the new 
formula in their contacts with the public. Consult the 
public which is being served by these agencies. Modern 
business is shaping an evangel of its own; is not 
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ashamed to be good; glories in the righteousness of 
service which does not haggle but lavishes good will 
and human courtesies. 


The Catholics and the 
Union Label 


N OUR ISSUE of November 13 we commented ap- 

provingly on the action of the bishops of the Roman 
Catholic church in voting that all printed material used 
in that communion in this country must be American- 
produced and must bear the union label. The comment 
was based on general newspaper reports. It seems to have 
been a fact that Dr. John A. Ryan, noted Catholic leader 
in the realm of social and industrial questions, wrote to 
Matthew Woll, representing the printing trades, using the 
expression: “I am very pleased to let you know your plea has 
been successful.” As the plea of union labor was con- 
cerned principally with the effort to secure action placing 
the union label on church goods, Mr. Woll and the news- 
papers were certainly acting in good faith in announcing, 
on the basis of Father Ryan’s letter, that such action had 
But the furore immediately stirred up among 
associations of employing printers brought speedy denial 
from perturbed Catholic ecclesiasts. Led by the typothetae of 
Baltimore, most of the master printers bodies of the country 
adopted identical resolutions of protest, to which Roman 
cardinals and bishops replied that, while the action men- 
tioned was under consideration, it had not yet been taken. 
The situation would therefore seem to be that, while Rome 
has the chance, because of Protestant hesitation, to secure 
for herself this strategic position in relation to the world 
of labor, she also has her social conservatives, and has 
The whole incident has served, 
however, to give proof of the enormous influence that 
the churches could exert in this field did they really desire 
Not for a long time have the employers, bat- 
tling for the sacred principle of the open shop, been as 
scared as they were by the newspaper story of the reputed 
Catholic The fury of the tempest stirred up 
effectually disclosed their panic. Leaders in all groups— 
labor, church and capital—can ponder this evidence that, 
should labor and the church once quit talking and actually 
make common cause, they will put a wholly new com- 
plexion on the industrial situation in this country overnight. 


been taken. 


not yet actually done so. 


to do So. 


action. 


What Becomes of 
College Graduates? 


HE UNITED STATES is the land of colleges. With 

more than six hundred scattered through our states, 
and more coming into being every year, a college education 
is at the disposal of almost any ambitious young man or 
young woman who desires it. Even municipalities are now 
asking themselves whether they can do anything better to 
insure their future than to conduct institutions of college 
rank as the crown of the city educational system, taking the 
place once held by the high school. And private philanthro- 
pists are under constant pressure to invest their funds in 
institutions of this sort. Is the college making a contribu- 
tion that entitles it to support on such a scale, or is it a 
vastly overrated part of our communal life? The question 
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is being agitated with increasing vigor, but there has been a 
lamentable lack of actual information on which to base 
an answer. Now comes Arnaud C. Marts, of New York 
city, with a study of 101 American colleges and their 
graduates, on the basis of which it is possible to gain some 
idea of the community contribution of these institutions. 
The institutions studied by Mr. Marts may fairly be classed 
as representative, although we do not find records from 
Harvard, Yale, Princeton, Columbia, or the conspicuous 
state universities of the middle and far west. The records 
of 137,579 graduates were studied. By far the largest single 
eroup was composed of the 28,679 teachers, 4,303 college 
professors and 533 college presidents. After these must 
be ranked 23,415 housewives. Ministers come next with 
14,967, to which should probably be added the 2,114 mis- 
sionaries, and perhaps the 1,816 social workers. Of lawyers 
there are 7,630, with business executives pressing close with 
7,335. Physicians follow with 5,353. Engineers list 4,122; 
farmers 3,439; merchants 3,887; chemists 1,294; journal- 
ists, 1,711; authors 1,156; accountants 902, and architects 
220. Perhaps more interesting than the total of affiliations 
is the percentage table showing the comparative contribu- 
tions to various callings of church, state and independent 
Thus, 17 per cent of the graduates of church 
schools enter the ministry, while but 1 per cent of the 
graduates of state schools and 10 per cent of those from 
independent schools do so. Nineteen per cent of church 
college alumni are teachers, as against 24 per cent of the 
graduates of independent colleges and 16 per cent of state 
From church colleges 11 per cent go into 
business; from state colleges, 8 per cent; from independent 
colleges, 7 per cent. But from church colleges only 2 per 
cent go into technical work ; from independent colleges only 
he same proportion; while from state colleges 12 per 
cent do so. 


“olleges 
COHCE CS. 


institutions. 


Heaven Goes 
Methodist 


:, /RD NORTHCLIFFE, according to the London 
despatches, has been speaking from the spirit world. 
At the invitation of a former Welsh miner, the one-time 
tsar of British journalism has been prevailed upon to de- 
scribe his present happy state for the benefit of some who 
were his friends in life. Sir Robert MacAlpine, the man 
who built the Wembley exhibition; Miss Louise Owen, once 
private secretary to the newspaper owner, and, yes, Sir 
Arthur Conan Doyle were in the group when the messages 
came through. To Lord Beaverbrook, who aspires to some- 
thing of the position that Northcliffe once held, there was 
granted the comforting revelation that, from the beyond, 
that canny Scot, Mr. Bonar Law, had undertaken his spir- 
itual guidance. And to Conan Doyle came the confession 
that his revelations of existence beyond the grave had been 
true, and that Northcliffe repented his previous unbelief. 
The conversation as reported seems hardly to have been in 
the usual Northcliffe vocabulary and style, but the public is 
assured that there could have been no doubt as to the voice. 
The most plausible explanation of the change in content 
seems to be that, once behind the beyond, as Professor Lea- 
cock expresses it, the newspaper man ran into John Wesley, 
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and that the flaming evangelist of the eighteenth century is 
still able to bend men to his making. At any rate, the 
newspaper genius who put his imprint on modern England 
with his unconventional, crackling phrases is now repre- 
sented as piously repeating words that, for more than a 
century, have had Wesley’s name attached to them. “The 
world is my parish,” says Northcliffe in his new environ- 
ment, “and to do good is my religion.” 


Another Footnote on the 
Higher Education 


NTERESTED as we always are in the progress of 

education, it was a joy to receive this week a bulletin 
from a certain woman’s college in which we have an abiding 
interest. Some of these women’s colleges are wrestling 
with the question as to the aims of modern education in a 
way that makes their efforts worthy of constant scrutiny. 
This one, for example, announces with a flourish the names 
of four charming young women who “were honored recently 
by being chosen from the entire student body to act as 
models in a style show” given in the town where the college 
is located. “These young women,” says the bulletin, “are 
to be congratulated for the splendid manner in which they 
acquitted themselves in this important role.” Page Mr. 
Ziegfeld! 


The World in 
New York 


ITH THE HELP of a little imagination it is sur- 

prising how much can be done to make clear to the 
most provincial the problems that confront our times, and 
the efforts being made toward their solution. And no local 
enterprise that we know shows more of this quality of imag- 
ination than the so-called Reconciliation Trips conducted 
in the city of New York by Mr. and Mrs. Clarence V. 
Howell, of 37 East 125th street. Seven trips have been 
arranged, each requiring an afternoon and most of an 
evening for the making. Groups are taken to the oriental 
centers of the city, to the mystic centers, to industrial and 
labor headquarters, to the quarters of the Rochdale coopera- 
tives, to the bread lines, to the Jewish centers, and to the 
centers of Negro life. At certain points the groups eat with 
the people whose life they are exploring ; at others there are 
lectures and discussion periods designed to clear up mis- 
understandings. The outline of a typical one of these trips 
reads thus: “Colored Harlem. We eat with the colored 
people, hear African music, visit the National Association 
for the Advancement of Colored People, the New York 
Urban league for social service among colored people. As- 
tounding facts are presented on the crowded condition and 
social needs. We visit the Universal Negro Improvement 
association at Liberty Hall, which holds thousands—the 
Marcus Garvey movement. We visit the Renaissance Casino 
and look in on a high-class social function among colored 
people. This is one of our most popular trips. It takes the 
whole afternoon and until midnight. A lecturer at each 
place addresses us and answers our questions.” What the 
Howells are doing in New York can be done, in varying 
degrees, in most of the cities of the United States. Prop- 
erly handled, as experiments in understanding rather than 
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opportunities for propaganda, such trips are sure to evoke 
the same response that has been called out in New York 
City. 


How Can War be Outlawed? 


HE PROPOSAL TO ABOLISH WAR by setting 
up in its place a real court in which disputes between 
nations shall be settled by the application of a code of 
international law whose basic statute makes war a crime, 
not an ideal suspended in mid-air but a practical pro- 
gram whose successive steps are anticipated and provided 
for in the proposal itself. It is of the highest importance 
that this practical character of the outlawry movement be 
recognized. The great objective of establishing law in 
place of war involves so revolutionary a change in the habits 
of nations that unless its proposal be accompanied by 
measures which go to the very sources of power and good 
faith in all the nations concerned the whole undertaking 
will end in illusion. 

For this reason the advocates of the outlawry movement 
cannot see their cause committed to the hands of diplomatic 
representatives of the governments. The thing can be 
done, if it is to be done at all, only by direct action of 
the nations themselves. There is no agency that can act 
for them in a matter so grave and fundamental. War cannot 
The 


Law cannot be set up in 


be outlawed by the indirect proxies of the peoples. 
peoples themselves must do it. 
place of war by an extra-national league of the nations; 
the enterprise is too big, too far reaching in its dependence 
upon the attitude and will of the plain people of every 
civilized nation to be undertaken by any save the direct 
will of the peoples themselves. The means must be com- 
mensurable with the end. It is this realistic point of view 
There are 
no illusions about chings that look good on paper but lack 


which characterizes the outlawry movement. 


upport at the sources from which all just and enduring 


policies of governments derive their power. Outlawry 
advocates, therefore, project their program with minds that 
are concrete. They hold steadily before their eyes the 
vision of a world in which the institution of war is dis- 
placed by law, but they are under no illusions as to the 


kind of steps that must be taken to attain the goal. 


I 

If this emphasis upon the realistic character of their 
program saves outlawry advocates from the illusions of 
short-cut and abstract solutions it does not, on the other 
side, dispose them to a policy of inaction under the specious 
plea that, after all, the world can be rid of war only by a 
It would 
seem as if mankind had at last reached a point in its edu- 


long-time policy of education and ethical culture. 


cation and in its experience of war when it is ready for 
specific action, ready to make some great and fundamental 
decision, and only waits for its leaders to offer a sound 
technique by which to make its decision effective. This 
at least is the way the advocates of outlawry read the 
signs through which the wistful heart and awakened intelli- 
gence of mankind find expression. And these advocates 
propose a method which is as simple and direct as it is 


realistic. Its very simplicity is its genius. 
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Those who assume that an end so lofty and revolutio 
can be attained only by ingenious and highly technical ang 
subtle devices of diplomatic craftsmanship turn from the 
outlawry proposal with a certain contempt because, for. 
sooth, it bears no marks of the war offices or the chap. 
cellories to give it caste. It sounds too sensible to be sound! 
It requires no expert in international !aw to explain it. It 
is one of those great luminous concepts which can be 
grasped by a sage or a child but which elude the mind 
accustomed to the windings and indirections of diplomatic 
thinking. Upon the simplicity, concreteness and direct. 
ness of their proposal the advocates of the outlawry of war 
base their belief in its essential statesmanship. They do 
not need the nice balancing of conditions, and qualifications, 
and exceptions, and the subtle definitions of this and that 
in stating their end or formulating their means. They 
know what they want. They say straight out, We want 
a court, we want a code of law, we want that code to 
abolish the institution of war by decreeing that all war isa 
crime, and we want the nations to pledge their honor ina 
solemn treaty to support the court, to obey the law, and 
to resort to war no more! This is the end and goal of those 
who advocate the outlawry of war. What then are the 
means by which it is proposed to attain this goal? How 
shall the sovereign will of the nations be evoked and united 
behind a proposal that abolishes the age-old supreme court 
of war and sets up in its place a supreme court of law? 


II 


The answer of outlawry is, First find one nation that is 
willing to abandon the old ways of war and to adopt the 
Let that nation so declare itself, and call 
upon other nations to join it in making similar declarations. 
This declaration is the first act in the procedure of outlaw- 
In making it, a nation does not, of course, imply 


ways of law. 


ing war 
a purpose to outlaw war single-handedly, regardless of what 
other nations may do; it is not a non-resistance declara- 
tion, nor is it a declaration of purpose to abolish war by 
example. It is simply the first act in a program of out- 
lawing war by international agreement. The nations are 
all held in a state of inertia and fear with respect to the 
What is needed to break this inertia and dis- 
sipate this fear is for a single nation to make a bold, frank 
pronouncement of its own purpose to enter into an agree- 
ment with the rest of the nations to outlaw the war system. 

Such a declaration made by any nation, large or 
small, would not be wholly without promise of results. 
Denmark, which has recently voted to dispense with 
its military system, could make it. Switzerland or 
Holland or Belgium could make it. But a declaration 
by any one of these nations, with their inferior strength 
or their protected neutrality, would hardly carry the 
impressive influence which leadership in the taking of 
this step demands. Great Britain’s voice or that of 
France would carry far, but it is too much to expect 
that any of the great nations of Europe with their 
enormous military establishments and proud military 
traditions can rise to the level of independent leader- 
ship in a proposal to abolish their war offices. Theif 
people groan under war burdens and suffer the anguish 
of its desolations, but it is difficult to hold before their 


war system. 
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eves the vision of war’s utter abolition. Even Germany 
could make the declaration, and in view of the world- 
wide belief that it was her militarism that caused the 
great war, a pronouncement of her willingness to aban- 
don the war system and to live in peace with her neigh- 
bors under a system of law would electrify mankind. 
Yet even here there would arise a cynical suspicion that 
her peace proposal was but a prompting of the help- 
lessness of defeat, or a lulling of other nations into a 
false sense of security. In all these nations the people 
desire peace. They hate war and would welcome any 
hopeful leadership that promised release from the slav- 
ery of the war system. 


III 


Clearly, there is but one nation whose position, whose 
power, and whose character foreordain her to this role 
of leadership in the direct abolition of war. That na- 
tion is the United States. Here is the only nation that 
has come out of the great war with no ends to serve 
save the single moral end for which her sons were told 
they were fighting, namely, to end war. No territory, 
nor indemnity, nor political ascendancy, nor increased 
security has come to her as the reward of victory, nor 
has she asked a share in such rewards. Her sole stake 
in the victory is the attainment of the moral end for 
which she fought. The eager, passionate sacrifice which 
America made, and stood ready to complete even to the 
last full measure of devotion, can be rewarded in no 
sordid coin of political or economic advantage, but only 
in the imponderable coin of moral accomplishment. 
With hands thus clean of any spoil and with motives 
unsuspected of selfish ambition, America is foreor- 
dained to leadership in a world-embracing crusade to 
abolish war. 

Happily the beginnings of this leadership have been 
made, both in official procedure and in popular opinion. 
The resolution defining and announcing the desire of 
America to abandon the war system in favor of a system 
of law was introduced in the United States senate in 
February,* 1923, reintroduced in December, 1923, and 
will be offered again by its sponsor, Senator Borah, in the 
While this resolution has been 
lying on the table of the senate, public opinion has been 
steadily rising to the level of demanding its adoption. As 
was pointed out in last week’s issue of The Christian 
Century, the whole movement for peace is manifestly con- 


session now convening. 


Churches and 
political parties, and peace crusaders from all groups and 
wings and blocs—such as Bok plan advocates, league of 


centrating upon the idea of outlawing war. 


nations advocates, irreconcilables, pacifists and advocates 
of preparedness—are joining in the demand that Amer- 
ica take the lead in the announcement of its desire to 
outlaw war and in calling upon other nations to join her 
in doing so. That group of Americans headed by Pro- 
fessor James T. Shotwell, whose brilliant suggestions for 
the revision of the treaty of mutual assistance were utilized 
in the Geneva protocol, while working with Europe in the 





ey last week's issue of The Christian Century it was erroneously stated 
that the resolution was introduced in April, 1923. 
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only channels in which the European mind has seemed 
hitherto able to move, heartily supports the Borah resolu- 
tion. The conscience of the American people is profoundly 
disturbed at the long delay of ou: government in exercising 
constructive leadership in peace time on behalf of that sub- 
lime ideal for which we were willing to pay so infinite a 
price in time of war. And our conscience will not rest 
until our government acts for us in initiating the move- 
ment for setting up law where war now is. 


IV 


We have been discussing the first act in the procedure of 
outlawry. This act is that of a declaration by America of 
her willingness to join the other nations of the world in 
establishing a court whose code makes war a public crime 
The second act is the response 
The advocates of 


under the law of nations. 
of the nations to this initial declaration. 
the juridical method of abolishing war have no illusions as 
to the obstacles that stand in the way of eliciting similar 
declarations in response to America’s invitation, but these 
obstacles and difficulties are likely to be greatly exaggerated. 
In considering the probabilities of the situation directly 
after the United States announces her position it will be 
clear that several effects would at once be produced. First 
of all there would be an immediate disclosure of those 
nations which are in the grip of militarism as distinguished 
from those that are free. Secondly, as the nations began 
to make their favorable response and took their stand with 
the United States on the side of law and against war there 
would be born a new world public opinion which would be 
progressively augmented as each additional state joined in 
the outlawry declaration. This body of public opinion would 
exercise a steadily increasing power upon any reluctant 
nations, whose blind resistance would be progressively 
weakened by each desertion from their group. Third, in 
those nations whose war offices block a favorable response 
to America’s declaration there would be set into operation 
an unceasing and irresistible pressure from their war-bur- 
dened people, to which in the end the military-controlled 
government would be compelled to yield or suffer its own 
overthrow. In the nations with free parliaments the pro- 
cedure in making response to America’s declaration would 
be simple and orderly, and in all probability prompt, the 
popular yearning finding normal expression through the 
democratic parliaments. 

The third act in the august drama of outlawing war, 
as provided in the plan of those who advocate it, is a 
conference of all civilized nations to be called when a 
substantial number of parliaments have responded to 
our senate’s declaration. The purpose of this confer- 
ence is to formulate and adopt a general treaty em- 
bodying the principles of the outlawry declarations, 
and to call a convention of the leading jurists of the 
world representing all civilized nations, for the purpose 
of creating and codifying the international laws of 
peace. 

The fourth act will be the assembling of these jurists 
and the creation of the code of international law. An 
article in a forth-coming issue of The Christian Cen- 
tury will be devoted to the question of the code, and 
the subject may, therefore, be passed here without dis- 
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cussion. It only needs to be reemphasized that what- 
ever else the code may contain, its primary and basic 
statutes will declare that further use of war as an 
institution for the settlement of international disputes 
shall be abolished, that war between nations shall be 
declared a public crime under the law of nations, that 
all nations shall stand equal in justice and right before 
the law, and that no other articles of the code shall 
be in conflict with these primary statutes. 


V 


The fifth act in the unfolding drama of the abolition of 
war is the submission of the treaty adopted by the confer- 
ence and of the code created by the convention of jurists to 
a plebiscite or referendum, in each civilized nation. Here is 
where the realistic point of view of outlawry advocates is 
determinative. There are to be no false hopes, no illusions 
of power residing in scraps of paper, no disillusionments 
arising from the discovery of unsuspected interpretations 
of ingeniously drawn documents. The civilized peoples of 
the world will pledge their faith not to go to war, but to 
accept the judgment of the court of international law. The 
referendum makes outlawry a people’s movement. It is not 
proposed to consider war outlawed by the declarations of 
the parliaments, nor by the adoption of the treaty by the con- 
ference, nor by the creation of the code by the convention 
of jurists, but by the solemn plebiscite of civilized mankind. 
The people must make the peace, because the people are to 
be its guarantors. No war machine will be needed to 
“enforce” a peace created by direct word of the people. 
Outlawry thus goes beyond the war offices and the gov- 
ernments, and roots itself in the very soil of the people’s 
will and the people’s honor. It is the only program of 
international relations which puts the power of peace or war 
in the hands of the people. A proposal, which has some 
popularity in certain circles of American politics, to take 
from congress the power to declare war and put it in the 
hands of the people by means of a referendum is a proposal 
for the people to vote on a war after it has arrived. In 
But the out- 
lawry plan puts the power of peace or war in the hands of 
the people when there is no war in sight, and they are given 
opportunity to say whether they desire to continue the war 
system or will abide by the judgment of a real court of 
justice. 


the nature of war such a plan is a mockery. 


The sixth and last act in the consummation of outlawry 
is the mere formality of constituting the court. This needs 
It should not be left 
unsaid, however, before drawing this article to a close, that 
whatever time is necessary to create the code and to hold 
the plebiscite, it is vital that no impatience shall deflect the 
process and land the nations in some compromise that falls 
short of the genuine outlawry of war and the establish- 
ment of a real court administering real law in its place. The 
conscience and intelligence of the world need accept no 
compromise. The only thing to do with war is to cast it 
out root and branch. If Mars remains in any guise behind 
or beside any plan believed to be a peace plan he is sure in 
his day to reassert his might and plunge the world into 
strife again. Outlawry, however, does not counsel that we 
can do nothing until we are able to do everything. On the 


only mention here without discussion. 
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contrary it provides that pending the formation of the code 
and the taking of the referendum, a modus vivendi contain. 
ing the essential principles of outlawry shall be adopted ang 
adhered to by the nations. 


The Painted Sign 


A Parable of Safed the Sage 


AM STILL YOUNG, but I was once younger as 
] measured by the number of years that I then had lived, 
And my father, who then seemed unto me a Venerable 
man, was then much younger than I am now. And there 
was on the front of his Place of Business a Painted Sign, 
which hanged there for Fifty and Five years before he 
came to his grave in a Full Age, having lived more than 
fourscore useful years. 

Now it came to pass, about once in four or five years, 
that the Sign was taken down, and painted anew. And | 
remember a time in my boyhood when I beheld it as the 
ropes were slung about it, and it was lowered to the 
ground. And the Painter was there consulting with my 
father whether the new lettering should be in Black as it 
had been, or whether the top half of the letters should 
be in Red and the bottoms in Blue. And it was painted 
with the Red and the Blue; for those were the days at 
the end of the Civil War, and the colors of the Red and 
the White and the Blue looked good unto my father. And 
I remember that the Painter put a Compass in the middle 
of the stem of each letter, and described a small circle, so 
that in the middle of each of the great Uncials there was a 
little Half Moon on either side. And this I thought Very 
Artistick. 

And when the sign was lowered, I noticed that the let- 
ters of my father’s name stood out above the surface of 
the Board, as it were the sixteenth part of an inch in height. 
And I cried out in admiration, and I said, Father, how 
didst thou manage thus to cut away the Board, and make 
the letters to stand out in Relief? 

And the Painter laughed a little laugh, and said, God 
Almighty done that, Johnnie. 

Now my name was not Johnnie, but it was the custom 
of some men to address all small boys whose names they 
knew not as Johnnie. 

And the Painter then said, The reason is partly that 
the letters have an extra coat of paint, or even two coats, 
for they are painted over in white with the rest of the 
sign, and also they receive the colors which the rest of the 
Sign hath not. But it is partly also because the color Paint 
is more carefully mixed, and put on with a Fine Brush, 
that filleth the pores of the wood more perfectly. And thus 
does the rest of the sign Wear Away and leave the letters 
standing out. 

And thus it was for fifty and five years, until the Board 
grew Thinner and the Letters stood Higher. 

Now the successive Generations are so many coats of 
Paint upon a Family Name, and the Sun and the Storm 
of Every Generation are wearing and fading the back- 
grounds of life. And there are Names that wear away 
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and leave no memorial, and others that be Smutted and 
Soiled by that which is added unto or taken away from 
them by the swiftly moving generations. 

And I took thought, and said, As the name of my father 
stood out with increasing honor, so that at his death the 
whole Community rose up and passed by his Coffin and 
looked upon a face that they had seen in Kindness and 
Sympathy and Generosity and Courage and Publick Spirit 
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and sometimes in Stern Wrath against Meanness and 
Cruelty and Cowardice and Dishonor, so will I endeavor, 
yea and I will exhort all men, to seek to lift a little higher 
into relief above the flat board of Environment the name 
they bear, that it may be handed down in greater Honor 
to the generations that are to come. 

And as for the standing out of the names themselves, 
as the Painter Said, so say 1, God Almighty doeth that. 


VERSE 


Answers 


ERE I to learn of life, 
I would not ask of June; 
It is too drunk with beauty 
To grant a boon. 
I would solve the mystery 
Of a winter’s afternoon— 
Were I to learn of life. 


Were I to learn of death, 

I would not ask of fall, 
With its drear finalities 
And somber pall; 

I would listen for the ring 
Of May’s resurrection call— 
Were I to learn of death. 


Were I to learn of love, 

I would not ask of spring; 
Though ’tis the sesame 

Of many a tender thing; 
I would invoke the flame 

Of autumn’s crimsoning— 
Were I to learn of love. 

Ernet Romic Futter. 


Deserts 


ESERTS belong to Allah! Be it so; 
Within my heart a little waste there is ; 
And there, afar from man, at even-glow, 
The voice I hear I recognize as His. 


Cares G. BLANDEN. 


The Book of God 


ITHIN the covers of this Book 
What treasures are enshrined! 
The harvest of the centuries 
Bequeathed to heart and mind. 
Although the fortunes of the years 
May bring us wealth untold, 
We still shall seek, within this Book, 
The Spirit’s finer gold. 
Tuomas Curtis CLARK. 








The Shame of Massachusetts 


By Hubert C. Herring 


ASSACHUSETTS VOTES NO. 
one vote, the people refused to support the child 


By a three to 
labor amendment. It is the latest chapter in the long 
struggle for the protection of the children. It is a 
bitter chapter for those who love Massachusetts and 
believe in her. 

Massachusetts listened to bad advice. Cardinal 
©’Connell told his people to vote No. 

His letter was read on three successive Sundays in 
the Catholic churches of the state. His eminence told 
them that the amendment was directed against the 
He must know that the amendment 


is nothing of the sort. His eminence told them that the 


parochial schools. 


amendment would give power to congress to control 
the last detail of their children’s lives. The cardinal, if 
he is worthy of his exalted post, must know that the 
amendment, under no possible construction, does any- 
thing of the sort. But he told them. They followed 

To the shame of Massachusetts, to the 
the cardinal, to the 


his advice. 


shame of shame of the Roman 
church. 
Catholic resisted the 


tyranny of the klan mind, and who have coveted the 


We who have pled for good will between 
and Protestant; we who have 
chance to stand shoulder to shoulder with Catholics of 
good will have seen what one man on a throne can do. 
Thousands of good Catholics are humiliated, but they 


belong to an organization, and can say nothing. 


MANUFACTURERS WOULD “PROTECT” HOME 

The National Manufacturers Association told Massa- 
chusetts to vote No. They hired a lawyer, and his argu- 
ments were broadcast through the papers of the state. 
Massachusetts listened to the arguments. The Boston 
Transcript repeated the arguments in solemn fashion. 
The Boston Traveller and its kind screamed them out. 

The of the amendment organized the 
“Committee for the Protection of our Homes and Chil- 
dren.” They placarded the railway stations, and sent 


opponents 


speakers to women’s clubs. They had plenty of money. 
They used it effectively. The vote was three to one. 

The ammunition was varied. 

Mr. Emery, the counsel for the manufacturers, as- 
sured us that the proposed amendment would be “an 
exclusive grant of power to congress which, directly 
and by implication, confers control over the labor and 
education of all persons under eighteen to an extent 
It re- 
quires no legal mind to know that the proposed amend- 
ment does nothing of the sort. It carries no exclusive 


not now possessed by any state in the union.” 


grant of power. It is expressly provided that “the power 
of the several states is unimpaired. . except that the 
operation of the state laws shall be suspended to the 
extent necessary to give effect to legislation enacted by 
the congress.” The states can go as far as they like; 
if the amendment is adopted, the states must go as far 
as the nation goes. Nor is Mr. Emery accurate in say- 
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ing that no state possesses similar powers. A majority 
of states regulate certain types of labor up to eighteen 
years. Some states carry their regulations to twenty- 
one. The states have the right which congress asks for 
itself. They have greater rights, and in many cases 
have used those rights. Mr. Emery is a lawyer, and 
the words are plain. 

Mr. Emery says that the amendment is revolutionary 
in that it would change “the traditional relation and 
respective function of local and federal government 
and the primary control of parents over the training 
and occupation of their children.” If change is revo- 
lutionary, then the constitution is revolutionary. The 
genius of the American constitution is its adaptability. 

The writers of the constitution said nothing about 
this subject of child labor. Congress took for granted 
that it had the power to protect children when it passed 
the first federal law. The public took for granted that 
congress had the power. Several eminent lawyers who 
grace the supreme court thought that congress had 
the power. This is no new nor revolutionary step! 
It is the right to extend the protection which the states 
have always possessed that congress may do as much 
for all American children as the best state laws have 
already done for some children. 

Mr. Emery says that the amendment is “unnecessary 
since the nature and extent of work done by children 
is greatly exaggerated.” Then why the mass of benevo- 
lent expenditure to keep these few children at their 
jobs? But the facts are against the argument. Here 
are some facts: 

Eleven states allow children under sixteen to be 
worked from nine to eleven hours a day. One state puts 
no limit whatsoever on children’s hours of labor. Four 
states say nothing about night labor for children under 
sixteen. Thirty-five states fail to require so much as a 
common school education for children between fourteen 
and sixteen. Thirty-five states do not carry their re- 
strictions on dangerous occupations up to the eighteen- 
year standard. Fourteen states do not reach the six- 
teen-year standard. Five states say nothing about chil- 
dren in dangerous occupations. Twenty-three states 
with nominal fourteen-year age limits allow so many 
exemptions as to practically nullify the law. 


BOLSHEVISM 

Mr. Emery then raises the red flag. He tells us that 
this is bolshevism. Mr. Emery should be told that the 
cry of “Wolf, wolf” is about worn out. If this amend- 
ment is a sinister scheme from Moscow, we are indeed 
in perilous plight. Mr. Coolidge is in favor of it. 
Henry Cabot Lodge introduced the amendment. George 
Wharton Pepper gave it his blessing. Two-thirds of 
both houses voted for it. If Lenin has conquered al 
of these, Washington will soon be Marxville. 

And Massachusetts took it—straight. 
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| spoke some dozens of times about the amendment, 
and I give testimony of that which I have seen and 
heard. I spoke at mill gates, and in village greens; 
in churches and in halls. I heard the questions from the 
floor; I had them across the dinner table. 

What will not propaganda do? It gives us ground 
for genuine fear, if an opposition with its well-financed 
operations can bring such results to pass. “What will 
| do with my boy if the government stops him working 
until he is eighteen?” an anxious mother asks. I seek 
to reassure her. This is not a law. It is enabling legis- 
lation. No blanket legislation up to eighteen ever will 
be passed. It could never be passed unless the public 
and congress all together lose their sanity and their 
sense of humor. 

“What will I do with my daughter who refuses to 
wash the dishes because she is protected by the United 
States government?” This from a stern faced woman 
in the back seat. Spank her. 

“T have eight children.” Irishman this 
time. He doubled his fist under my chin. “How can 
| support them?” This was a stumper. I was torn be- 
tween conflicting emotions, whether to extend a vote 
of congratulations on his fatherly achievements, or a 
vote of sympathy. But since when have we agreed 
that families are to be supported by little children? 


It was an 


“YOU CAN’T TRUST CONGRESS” 


“But we can’t trust Congress.” 
it came in monotonous refrain. 
people. It came from people who have the most to say 


Over and over again 
It came from the best 


about the sanctity of the constitution and the glory 
of our American institutions. It came from the people 
who class as radicals and infidels those who would tam- 
per with its sacred lines. 
But congress is part of this system which is affection- 
ately designated “Our American system of govern- 


You can’t trust congress. 


ment.”” And we cannot trust congress. Then are we of 
all men the most miserable. The heart of our system 
is not sound. This sounds suspiciously like bolshevism 
to me, the bolshevism which can turn and overturn. 

But they are wrong. We can trust congress, be- 
cause the American people will control congress more 
and more. And especially can we trust congress where 
the interests of childhood are at stake. For congress is 
made up of lawyers, and business men, and farmers 
and so on down the line—and all are fathers. 

But Massachusetts voted it down. That is the ugly 
fact. 

The Catholics voted it down. Cardinal O’Connell told 
them to. The cardinal told them to. The cardinal made 
a mistake. It is the kind of mistake which gives mis- 
sionaries of fury their rich ammunition of hate. 

The Protestant churches voted it down. I saw church 
bulletin boards everywhere with the admonition “Vote 
for Referendum No. 3.” No. 3 was for the purpose of 
adding Massachusetts’ blessing to the Volstead act. 
It was a thoroughly good idea. The churches voted 
for it. They passed it. They could have passed Refer- 
endum No. 7, which carried the child labor amendment. 
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But they had practically nothing to say about No. 7. 
A few spoke, but not many. They held parades all over 
Massachusetts in favor of No. 3. They voted No on 
No. 7. And some 400,000 children under sixteen will 
keep on parading to cotton mills and canning factories 
and beet fields. That parade will not last forever, but 
Massachusetts lost its chance. 


RIPE DAYS FOR CHURCH CRITICS 


These are ripe days for the critics of the church. 
They are saying that the church is vastly concerned 
about parochial reforms, about stopping cigarettes and 
dancing and Sunday baseball, but that the church is 
not concerned about the major social issues of our 
day. I do not admit it. The church is concerned and 
the church will yet find its voice. 

But why did the Protestant churches of one of the 
greatest of American states have little to say when 
they had the chance? Why do they let that bitter parade 
of the babes go on? 

Years ago I heard Emma Goldman. Emma Goldman 
is a bitter and a sullen and hopeless prophet of doom, 
but Emma Goldman told some truth. She told us about 
the church. She charged it with vast concern for trifl- 
ing matters, and no concern for social justice. She told 
a story to illustrate her theme. 

It was the story of a little girl, named Mary. Mary 
worked in a cotton mill. Her face grew thin, and her 
eyes grew bright. But she must work. They must all 
work, for men and women receive children’s wages. 
The children compete with their parents, and all hold 
wages down together. The mother went to the village 
priest, and asked, “Father, can’t the church say any- 
thing about working these children? Has the church 
“No,” the priest re- 
plied, “the church’s business is to save souls, and not 


nothing to say about our life?” 
to change the conditions of life. I can say nothing.” 

Mary died. told the The 
mills. The poor homes. The winding road up over the 
The 
open grave. The last committal. And then the priest, 
“Little Mary 
Emma 


Emma Goldman story. 


hill to the village cemetery on the other side. 


turning to the sorrowing mother said 
is asleep with the gentle Jesus.” Goldman 
poured all the hate and contempt and bitterness of her 
rebel’s heart into that priest’s advice. She spat it out— 
Little Mary is asleep with the gentle Jesus! 

And Emma Goldman was right—f the church has 
nothing to say about the conditions which surround 
child life—if the church has nothing to say about the 
She is 
right—#f, but she is not right, for the church has some- 
thing to say. The Catholics have spoken through their 
welfare council and through their federation of women. 
The Protestants have spoken through their national asso- 
ciations and councils, and through the Federal Council 
of Churches. And the church is not done speaking. 

But Massachusetts failed in her hour of privilege. 
She was lied to, and believed the lies. The fight is 
only begun. The churches can determine the result. 
We can say which way America shall go. 


structure of this common life which we live. 





The Human Side of Four Great Books 


How I Came to Write— 


“The Meaning of Prayer’ —A Jersey 
Pulpit Adventure 


By Harry Emerson Fosdick 


‘The Character of Paul’’—A Search fora 
Master's Soul 


By Charles E. Jefferson 


“Except Ye Be Born Again’’—A Business 
Man Turns Mystic 


By Philip Cabot 


“The Life of Dr. Jowett’’—Crowning 
Thirty Years of Friendship 


By Arthur Porritt 


The Meaning of Prayer 


HE EDITOR of the Christian Century has asked 
T me to tell the story of the writing of “The Mean- 
ing of Prayer.” The narrative to be truthful must have 
so little in it eventful or significant that I can see small 
use in doing what even an editor suggests. Such as it is, 
however, I set down here for what it may be worth— 
the record of the book on prayer which by its circulation 
has surprised nobody quite so much as its author. 

All my books have first of all gone through the test 
of preaching or, as in the case of the last one, lecturing 
as well. The sermon has always done for me the serv- 
ice of a quarryman, blasting out material which after- 
ward has been built into the coherent structure of a 
book. When, however, I announced a series of sermons 
on prayer in my Montclair pulpit years ago, I did not 
dream of a book in consequence. It did not occur to 
me that anybody would care to read a book on prayer. 
I thought it venturesome and risky even to preach a 
series of sermons to my own people on a subject so 
mystical, so inward and spiritual, so aloof from what 
Could I 
Could I 


I supposed they would consider practical. 
really make six sermons on prayer go? 
possibly sustain the interest? 

The major reason for proposing the series and some- 
what fearfully undertaking it was personal. I wanted 
to know what I thought about prayer. I wanted to set 
it down, argue it out, let the sunlight in on it, and be 
sure in my own mind what the honest truth was about 
1596 


my ideas of prayer. The only way to learn is to teach; 
that motive launched me on my series about praying, 
I never undertook sermons with less idea of being sery- 
iceable to others and more idea of clarifying my own 
thought and discovering my own soul’s real experience, 

The result was a great surprise and-a salutary lesson. 
I found that sustaining interest in a series of sermons 
on prayer was about the easiest thing I ever had tried 
to do. I discovered that people were eager to learn how 
to pray, to learn what to expect from prayer, to hear 
about the reasonableness of prayer, its limits and pos- 
sibilities. 

The manuscripts of those old sermons long ago have 
vanished. It is well that they should have disappeared. 
Doubtless they were very inadequate and immature. 
But when, on the last day of the series, I faced the 
church filled with people, many of whom from other 
congregations in the community I never had seen in 
my services before, I made up my mind that playing 
around the periphery of religion is evidently neither so 
useful nor so interesting as going straight to the great 
centers where such abiding experiences as fellowship 
with God present their endless appeal to human need. 

Nevertheless, interested as I was in the profound and 
practical subject of prayer, and glad as I was to dis- 
cover the responsive interest of other people, a book on 
prayer was not yet in my mind. The year following the 
sermons I brought the matter up again for discussion 
in a series of midweek services where I could get the 
definite reactions of the people, their experiences, prob- 
lems, difficulties, doubts, and victories. I learned more 
than they did. I discovered how very human a problem 
prayer is, how far down it reaches into our instincts, 
how desperately troubled about it many folk are, how 
all inward and vital religion comes to a focus in the ex- 
perience which it represents, how many people grope 
after it, fumble with it, but do not easily, radiantly, in- 
telligently, triumphantly use it as an available resource, 
a means of spiritual power, which enables a man to do 
anything that he ought to do and to stand anything 
that he has to stand. I began to see why the disciples 
said to Jesus, “Lord, teach us to pray.” 


A SMALL SALE EXPECTED 
So far as I can recall, the idea of writing a book on 
prayer did not occur to me until it was suggested by a 
member of my church, himself a leader in Christian 
work. I demurred. A book on prayer would not be 
read. People in general, I said, were interested in any- 
thing except prayer. He agreed with me that the cir- 
culation would be small. I talked the matter over with 
the publishers and they agreed that the circulation 
would be small. Personally, I knew that the circulation 
would be negligible. Think of the people who walk by 
you on the street, I said, and how many of them can 

you imagine wanting a book on prayer? 
So I wrote the book, as I had first preached the 
sermons, not so much for the public as for myself. At 
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least I would have the delight and profit of setting down 
what really seemed true to me about prayer. On the 
Maine coast one summer holiday, in a little deserted 
cottage by the shore, where no human being came near 
me through long mornings of secluded work, I wrote 
down as best I could what I thought about prayer. 

lf any one had told me during that happy summer 
of self-discovery that I was writing a popular book, 
| should have laughed at him. If any one had told me 
that some day I would see the book with “330th thou- 
sand” on the cover I should have thought him crazy. 

All of which may indicate at least one moral to adorn 
the tale: we ministers miss the mark much of the time 
because we do not trust ourselves to speak simply and 
naturally about the central and abiding needs of the 
soul. After all, people do want vital, personal religion. 
We are tempted to look everywhere else for the vein 
of their interest, but nothing so profoundly concerns 
them as that. 


Harry EMERSON FospIcK. 


The Character of Paul 


Y CHIEF AIM in writing “The Character of 

Paul” was to help laymen to like the apostle. I 
was convinced that the average layman does not like 
him. He does not like him, so I thought, because he 
does not know him. He does not know him because 
the books written on Paul are, as a rule, too technical 
and too big. I myself can read a volume of a thousand 
pages, but the average layman cannot manage a book 
so large. He has not the time or the patience. I can 
real a volume of theology with ease and pleasure be- 
cause I have mastered the jargon of learning, but the 
average layman can understand only the language in 
which he was born. My desire was to help men see 
the man Paul as he was. I therefore swept aside the 
whole vast mass of exposition of Paul’s ideas. I let 
‘system” on the 


‘ 


his theology alone. I passed by his 
other side. Some of my critics were grieved by this. 
They thought it showed a lack of appreciation of doc- 
trine. Some accused me of ignoring the only essential 
in the building of character. But it seemed to me that 
with so many hundreds of volumes filled with exposi- 
tions of Pauline theology, a man might be pardoned 
it he denied himself the pleasure of exploiting the ideas 
of Paul again. I could not see why a man might not be 
excused for confining himself to the humble task of 
portraying the traits of Paul’s character. It is difficult 
to see why it is not permissible for a man to do one 
thing only without trying to do a dozen other or dif 
ferent things, or why he should not do the thing he 
wants to do without being chastized for not doing the 
thing which somebody else wants him to do. In my 
“Character of Paul” I have done the thing I wanted to 
do, and I still feel I had a right to do it. 

One of my ambitions was to write a book which 
would be readable. I knew that if laymen were to be 
interested, I must get away from Latinized English and 
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write Anglo-Saxon. I knew I must make myself of no 
reputation and use language which all could under- 
stand. A man, if he does not watch himself, is almost 
sure to write like a gentleman of learning, and I decided 
at the very start that if I possessed any learning, I was 
going to keep it out of sight. 

Another of my determinations was to get away from 
the conjectures of theorists. The fact is that little is 
known about the apostle’s life aside from what he has 
chosen to tell us in his letters. The vastness of our 
ignorance tempts men of an inquisitive turn of mind to 
indulge in flights of speculation. Many writers have 
been dogmatic on points which are not at all certain, 
and others have smuggled in guesses under the guise 
Having read tens of thousands of 
pages from the pens of the scholars, and having medi- 
tated for years on the words written by the apostle, I 
thought I had earned the right to arrive at conclusions 
of my own, and was bold enough to accept only the 
things for which there is solid foundation. I bought this 
right at a great price. But I have no quarrel with any 
other man who has ever written about Paul. I have 
never read a book on Paul which did not throw light 
upon him, and I have nothing but praise for the labori- 
ous scholars who, working along different lines, have 
recreated the world in which Paul lived, and have made 
it easier for us to see the man as he was. Hundreds of 
books are dissolved in my blood, and the essence of 
them appears in what I have written. To the clergy, 
Paulinism has been too often more interesting than 
Paul, and I cannot help feeling that Paul will prove 


of proved facts. 


more fascinating to laymen than Pauline theology, if 
Paul should ever come to be really known. 


A DREAM OF YEARS 


For years the writing of my book lay like a dream in 
my mind. The dream became more vital and agitating 
the older I grew and the more I read. Long ago I deter- 
mined to master the thirteen epistles, devoting a year 
to each one of them. Everything of value that had ap- 
peared on each of these epistles | bought, and ate, and 
swallowed, and digested. After I published my “Charac- 
terof Jesus,” I was in the habit of saying that I cared to 
write only one more book and that was on “The Charac- 
ter of Paul.” The book was taking shape in me, and I 
only waited for a propitious season when I could bring 
it out. One summer, I| tried to write it, but to my sur- 
prise, the spirit was not willing. I had to pass on and 
do something else. A few years later, I returned to the 
task again, but the times were not propitious and the 
mood would not come; and so the years came and went 
At last I said 
to myself, “It is now or never,” and so ‘n the summer 
of 1923, I went off into the state of New Hampshire and 
there amid the rocks and the trees I shut myself up in 
a room containing only the New Testament and a library 
of possibly three dozen volumes. There, inside of two 
months, the entire book was written. Every day in the 
week, except Sunday, I doggedly returned to my job. 

It is never easy to write a book, no matter how many 


with my dream still unaccomplished. 
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books a man may have written. This, I think, was the 
most difficult of all my books to write. It caused me 
more sweat of the brain than any other. It was not easy 
to determine just what traits should be included, and it 
was difficult to fix the order in which these traits should 
be dealt with, and it was hard to prevent the traits from 
flowing into one another, and it was well-nigh impos- 
sible to keep from saying the same thing more than 
once. All of the chapters were written several times, 
and some of them were written many times. None of 
the chapters entirely pleased me after they were com- 
pleted. I am still dreaming of what a great book might 
be written on the character of Paul if only I had wit 
enough to write it. 
Cuarves E, JEFFERSON. 


Except Ye Be Born Again 


OW DID I come to write the papers published by the 
Macmillan Company under the title “Except Ye Be 
Born Again”? ‘The reason, or immediate cause, was 
necessity. I wrote the book because I had to; the force 
urging me to do so was too strong to resist. For 
most men, I think, this is the only proper motive. If 
a man is not compelled to speak or to write about him- 
self, he had better hold his tongue, but when an ex- 
perience is so vital and controlling as to change the 
course of his life, the impulse to pass it on becomes so 
strong as to be irresistible. It was so with me. 

In so far as the terms “rationalist” and “mystic” de- 
fine opposing habits of mind, I was a rationalist until 
I was fifty and have been a mystic since. Of course 
the distinction is not perfectly sharp; men in both 
classes may agree upon many things, but the words do, 
| think, denote a fundamental difference in the em- 
phasis of all a man’s thinking processes which has a 
profound effect upon his conduct. 

During the years from twenty to forty, for example, 
I \.as an extreme individualist and materialist. My 
only guide was my own personal judgment, and the 
which | material 


only realities grasped were in the 


world. This outlook upon life brought a fair measure 
of material success but neither happiness nor peace of 
mind. At about forty-two I was found to have devel- 
oped a disease which is often fatal and, while the doc- 
tors do not agree with me, I now believe that it was 
due, at least in part, to my false spiritual attitude. 
After five years the disease had so weakened my con- 
stitution that I was no longer able to do sustained work. 
I was forced to retire in great measure from business 
and even from social life. The somewhat monastic 
roittine into which I was forced gave me ample time 
for meditation which I find, as I look back upon that 
time, was used to good purpose. My thinking covered 
not only a review of the past but a keen curiosity about 
the future which was given a fine edge by the apprehen- 
sion of an early death. During the next two or three 
vears I seem to have stripped away the debris and 
rubbish which had buried my spiritual nature until, 
in 1922, when the first of these papers was written, it 
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broke through the crust and I passed through the great 
experience known as conversion. 

The immediate relief which it brought me was so 
great that I did not expect, or even hope for, anything 
better. But during the two and a half subsequent years 
I have made slow but steady progress which seems 
likely to go on. 

In contrast with the philosophy of my youth (if I can 
be said to have had any) I now know that for me God 
and the soul are the only important realities, and that 
the body and the material world in which I live are 
only the image and the shadow of their Maker, which 
degenerate into mere ghosts when his spirit leaves 
them. The activities of my earlier years, therefore, were 
literally ghost dancing and the resulting exhaustion and 
depression were the normal consequence of chasing 
these will o’ the wisps. 

Today I seem to be set firmly in the faith that God 
lives, that I am his servant and that the regular prac- 
tices of public and private worship are essential to me. 
Owing to improved methods of treatment, my disease 
is now controllable and my working power is increased, 
but I believe that if my faith were taken from me, my 
work would be of little or no value. 

Puitip Casor. 


The Life of Dr. Jowett 


N° BIOGRAPHER, I imagine, has ever been so 
egotistical as to review the product of his own labor 
without some slight twinges of conscience over some of 
his omissions and inclusions. Gibbon may have thought 
his autobiography a finished work of art—after he had 


rewritten it seven times—and perhaps he was right. But 
J g 





the essence of biography is selection and emphasis, as it is 
of portraiture, and selection is influenced by the mood 
of the moment, which may pass and may even end in 
penitence. The suggestion that I should supplement the 
“Life of Dr. J. 
“adventure in biography” is irresistibly intriguing, even 


H. Jowett” by an article describing my 


though it may land me on the slippery slopes of egotism. 

The delightful task came unexpectedly. I had known 
Dr. Jowett with slowly maturing intimacy for thirty years. 
But so little had I anticipated writing his life that I asked 
Mrs. Jowett when she selected his biographer to put him 
into communication with me, as I had some accumulated 
material which might be found useful. When a month 
later a request came from Mrs. Jowett that I should write 
the “Life” I was surprised and for the moment nonplused. 
I knew the difficulties ; above all I own that I dreaded that 
haunting bugbear of the biographer — family influence 
against the inclusion of this or the exclusion of that. My 
stipulation for a perfectly free hand in interpreting Dr. 
Jowett was readily acceded. No biographer could wish 
for fuller and franker cooperation than was given me by 
Mrs. Jowett. 
her power to supply. 


Scanty, indeed, was the material she had it in 
There were no diaries, or personal 
A bundle of newspaper cuttings, quite higglidy- 
pigglidy and ill assorted and with no pretence to complete- 
ness, proved a tough proposition to quarry. It cannot be 


notes. 
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an exaggeration to say that no man consciously helped his 
biographer less than Dr. Jowett. Beyond a few crucial 
letters, concerning his invitations to New York and back 
to England, he had preserved literally nothing documentary 
which a biographer could regard as the nucleus of a “Life.” 

Happily, from the year 1894 when I visited Dr. Jowett 
at Newcastle and wrote the first biographical article that 
ever appeared about him, I had been a close observer— 
and often recorder—of the outstanding episodes in his 
career. From his settlement at Birmingham in succession 
to Dr. Dale until the end of his peace campaign in 1922, 
I was in close touch with him, meeting him frequently, 
enjoying his confidence and journeying with him on many 
When he launched his scheme for building the 
Digbeth Institute at Birmingham he sought my help to give 
publicity to the great venture of faith. It is the only 
time, as far as I know, that he ever asked for publicity, 
and even then it was for a wholly disinterested effort in 
the sphere of social amelioration and regeneration. I knew 
almost all his closest friends, the men to whom, as I was 
well aware, he wrote the only really intimate letters that 
he ever penned. So I knew where to find all the only 
self-revealing letters in existence. 


occasions. 


A SHIELDED HOME 


Of his home life I knew, I confess, but little. He was 
always sedulously careful to veil it from public gaze, and 
knowing how sensitive he was about popular curiosity into 
the domestic life of a public man I as scrupulously re- 
spected his feelings. In thirty years I was only in his 
home on, I think, four occasions, and only once for a meal. 
Jowett’s supersensitiveness about the sanctity of his home 
Ata 
meeting of the ladies sewing party one afternoon Dr. Jowett 


life recalls a story of his early Birmingham days. 


gave an informal little address, very happy in its humor and 
its playful touches. At the close one lady, greatly daring, 
interpolated the request that Dr. Jowett should tell them 
something about Mrs. Jowett and their daughter Monica. 
Dr. Jowett froze her with a glance and studiously refrained 
from an oral reply. 

A sedulously shielded home was a sheer necessity to 
Jowett. His teraperament demanded it. He loved preach- 
ing, but he hated the searchlight of publicity. Without 
a secluded home as a safe retreat from the glare of 
what he called the garish day, he would have collapsed, 
physically and nervously, in middle life. 

Possibly my supremest difficulty was to meet, as far 
as the facts of the case allowed, the common critical inter- 
pretation of Jowett as an austere, aloof man, who enveloped 
himself in an impenetrable reserve. This conception of 
Jowett I knew to be false in essence, yet in a measure both 
explicable and excusable. A fundamental element in 
Jowett’s nature was his unconquerable shyness. He had 
no conversational small change. His horror of being 
flattered by new acquaintances made him instinctively 
put up a protective barrage of reserve. Once he was 
penetrated, however, his geniality and gay humor were 
delightful. 
lf you never felt you could slap him on the back you 
knew—if you knew him at all—that he was ripe for a 
good story, and would perhaps cap it with a better. But 


His laugh sometimes made the welkin ring. 
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the constitutional reserve had to be broken, not suddenly 
but by a process of attrition. 

Discoveries a conscientious biographer is certain to make 
in ransacking the soul of his subject. I found no skeletons 
in Jowett’s cupboard. He lived out his own gospel, and 
I had no awkward inconsistencies to explain away, and no 
disconcerting facts to glaze over. Jowett might have written 
his record across the sky. Not a single note of censorious- 
ness crept into his intimate letters, and spiritual arrogance 
was wholly foreign to him. He confesses himself, in one 
letter, as still in the kindergarten stage of sainthood and 
in another revealing letter he expressed his genuine satis- 
faction that, in answer to his prayers, he had felt no ex- 
citing response to all the garish curiosity and all the publicity 
that accompanied his farewell to England in 1911. 

Beginning my work with a very scantily furnished 
quiver of data I first traced Jowett’s career through the 
files of the Christian World, delving, as I found, among a 
great deal of my own writing. I sought the help of a 
London journalist who was Jowett’s playfellow and 
until the age of nineteen, and through his 


good offices I discovered other rich sources of informa- 


friend 
tion concerning Jowett’s boyhood. Rev. John Loosmore, 
who, his senior by a year, was told off by Dr. Fairbairn to 
show Jowett the ropes on the day when he entered Airedale 
college in 1882, is still living in the north of England. His 
friendship with Jowett had abided, strong and close all 
their lives and from Mr. Loosmore I garnered much that 
was revealing concerning Jowett’s innermost mind. Three 
other ministerial friends, Revs. Edgar Todd, Hugh P. Young 
and Thomas Towers, yielded me the secret of their long 
fellowship, while Mr. John G. Hurst, K.C.—a Congre- 
gational layman who is at once a leading English lawyer and 
a saint of God—passed over to me a perfect mint of 
precious metal in the shape of Jowett’s most intimate and 
self-disclosing letters spread over many years of a David 
and Jonathan friendship—and almost too sacred for un- 
guarded disclosure. 


BOYHOOD MEMORIES 


My own memories of Jowett, of long and frank talks, 
came fresh and sweet to memory. Especially I recalled 
a day when we compared our early years—he in a York- 
shire and I in a Lancashire industrial town—our up- 
bringings in homes far from affluent, with mothers whom 
both of us recalled with joyous pride for their sagacity. 
We compared our memories of the age-long Victorian 
Sundays—early morning school, morning service, after- 
noon school, evening service and rigidly prescribed Sab- 
batarian books between whiles—to which I confess he 
looked back with a far slighter sense of irksomeness than 
I did. We compared our memories of Sunday school 
teachers, he recalling how a saintly workingman, by a 
word uttered when they met by chance in the street, had 
turned him from a legal career to the Christian ministry, 
while I recalled how a humble iron worker piloted me safely 
through the conflict between theology and science when 
upon my mind and 
shivered, for a while, the foundations of my faith. Jowett, 
I knew, had faced no such crisis in his religious experience 
and I asked him how he escaped the vicissitudes. He 


Darwinian evolution first crashed 
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answered that all his life religion had been to him a 
practical thing—a way of life, not a theological theory; 
a matter of innermost faith, not of the intellectual ex- 
pression. This had disclosed to me his life-long uncon- 
cern about theology which, I fear, distressed Dr. Fairbairn 
in his student days and set a little gulf between them. 
But my greatest discoveries were two facts, which have 
since colored all my thoughts of Jowett. The first was 
his supreme concentration upon his preparation for preach- 
ing. Jowett literally was enslaved to his work. He lived 
for it, and, to a degree that almost narrowed his outlook 
upon life in its larger and perhaps tragic aspects, devoted 
his whole self to his sermon making. 





In a sense it was 
He had once possessed, but had lost, the gift 
of extempore speech, and the writing of his sermons cost 
him incalculable labor. 


necessary. 


He toiled terribly over those dis- 
courses which though so artistic seemed so artless. Even 
illustrations came out of the deep tribulation of constant 
reading and unrelenting observation. Jowett’s self-disci- 
pline was harsh though he imposed it on himself. Nothing 
glib or easy passed his own self-critical judgment. “If the 
study is a lounge the pulpit will be an impertinence,” he 
used to say, and he made his own study a workshop where 
trade union hours of labor were ignored, for his working 
day began at 6 a.m. and often extended till bed time. 


A SECRET PHASE 


The second great discovery was a plunge into a secret 
phase of Jowett’s ministry. Three times when tragedy 
touched my own life and blotted out God’s sunshine for 
a while, I received from Jowett letters infinitely compas- 
sionate, sympathetic and uplifting. 
sacred treasures. 


They are among my 
While preparing his biography I dis- 
covered that Jowett, for years, had carried on a great min- 
Letters were sent 
to me from many quarters of England and some from 


istry of consolation through the post. 
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America by people who, in some hour of bereavement, or 
anxiety, or illness had received from Jowett a tender mes- 
sage breathing the very spirit of divine comfort. There 
was nothing repetitional in those letters. Each was adapted 
as if by some spiritual alchemy, to the exact need and mood, 
and temperament of the recipient. Every one had cost 
Jowett an effort in understanding sympathy and to write 
them must have involved far more than “the labor of my 
hands.” Evidently he had carried on this wide and secret 
ministry with systematic consecration, and I was not 
astonished to find that recipients of his letters treasured 
them fondly and were solicitous for their safe return. 

A spoken wish of Jowett’s, in his last hours of weak- 
ness, forbade my drawing upon the unpublished sermons 
of his last years at Westminster. This is the more to be 
lamented since the years after his return from New York 
revealed a Jowett whose whole outlook had been trans- 
fermed; broadened and deepened by his experiences in 
America. From an individualism almost as sharp as that 
of Martin Luther the seven years in America caused Jowett 
to expand his horizon so that—though he remained an 
individualist—he recognized that the social and international 
aspects of Christianity must be stressed even if only to 
remove the barriers, social, economic and racial, which block 
the way to individual redemption through the grace of 
Christ. Jowett did not disguise the fact that his American 
ministry gave him a thousand new viewpoints. His great 
peace campaign, which killed him, came out of the Christian 
internationalism that he learned in New York—learned 
first, perhaps, when one morning in 1911 he slipped into a 
street car and found that only two of the passengers were 
reading newspapers in English. It was an eye-opener. And 
his Copenhagen utterance—unquestionably the most vital 
act in his life—dated from that New York street-car episode 
nine years before. 

ARTHUR Porritt. 


British Table Talk 


London, November 15. 
oT HE NEW GOVERNMENT is in the position of a house- 
wife, who having just taken possession of a new house, “is 
not straight yet.” The nation is waiting with some hope and 
some tolerance for the new order to begin. Business is begin- 
ning to suggest delicately a lowered income-tax. Education 
enthusiasts, while frankly deploring the loss of Mr. 
Moving Trevelyan, a very fine administrator, are ready to 
In offer Lord Percy a fair field. Supporters of the 
League of Nations welcome the admission of Lord 
Cecil to the cabinet, and lovers of economy are reminding 
themselves that Mr. Churchill is pledged to the role of econo- 
mist both by his own past, and by the memory of his father, 
who sacrificed his political future to his zeal for economy. At 
the back of all men’s minds is the wonder whether Mr. Bald- 
win will be able to keep his wild men under: it is those wild 
men who are the real revolutionaries. The Liberals are talking 
much of a new campaign before which they are to set their 
house in order. Labor is in good heart. Its leaders have con- 
demned the communists in no measured language. Communism, 
they say rightly, is the greatest enemy of Labor. It is the 
communists at one end and the die-hards at the other, who 
make our most testing problem. We have a reputation for com- 
mon-sense in political affairs. and we shall need it. 


London Ministries 

The mission which Gipsy Smith is to conduct in west London 
has been planned most carefully. Thirty thousand personal 
visits have been paid, and nothing has been wanting in the way 
of fine preparation. Methodism can act as one mighty force, 
when it chooses. But such special ministries, welcome as they 
are, should not make our people forget how much they owe 
to the constant and devoted ministries, which are discharged 
throughout the year. Among the free churches in the west of 
London the Methodists have Dr. Dinsdale Young, an uncom- 
promising vindicator of the old ways; the Central Hall where 
he preaches is crowded, I believe, every Sunday night. In the 
church of England there are such churches, as St. Martin’s, 
St. James, Piccadilly, Portland Place, All Saints, Margaret 
Street, very widely differing in doctrine and methods of worship 
—one it may be near to Rome, another near to the free churches 
—but all of them scenes of life. Among the Congregationalists 
there is always the fresh and admirable teaching of Mr. Yates 
of Kensington, and the searching ministry of Dr. Orchard. In 
Westminster there is Dr. Hutton, who announced from the 
beginning his intention to call upon his people to use their 
brains in their worship—especially in the morning service. 
He has been preaching through Corinthians, and in the week- 
time he is lecturing upon Browning. The list micht easily be 
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prolonged, and it would be difficult to defend the position that 
west London is without means of grace. 
. > 7 . 

The Man Who Fought 
King Leopold 

Mr. E. D. Morel, M. P. for Dundee, is dead. He will be re- 
membered by those with short memories as the most persis- 
tent critic in these islands of the allied cause during the war. 
There was something “contrarious” in his disposition; he could 
see no good in Lord Grey of Falloden; he blamed France even 
more than Germany and England for the war; he was openly 
accused by his enemies, who were many, of being a German 
agent. This was of course untrue, but it was pressed so far 
that Morel was credited with a long and treacherous past in 
that service. Those who can recall the days before the war 
will always link Morel’s name with the exposure of the hor- 
rors of the rubber traffic in the Congo territories which were 
under the benevolent rule of King Leopold of Belgium. In his 
book “Red Rubber” he openly attacked the administration of 
that monarch. His enemies say that even then he was an 
agent for Germany. But his facts were not disproved; the 
Protestant missionaries stood by him; he was honored at that 
time by men of all parties for his fearless investigations; a 
presentation of 4,000 guineas was made to him. As the result 
of his labors conditions were materially altered upon the Congo. 
He was a man, so far as one can judge, with a hatred of op- 
pression and cruelty, and it may well be that his experience 
of some Belgian officials in Africa colored his thoughts when 
the war began. But his friends ridicule the idea that he was the 
kind of man to be hired by the Germans in order to increase 
heir hold upon Africa. Dundee took to him, and sent him to 
Parliament. Dundee thinks for itself; its other member is the 
only “Prohibitionist,” that is the only member who takes that 
title in the house. 

* *+ * *& 

Study— 
International 

The opening of another year in the universities shows once 
more how international the realm of scholarship has become. 
Not since the middle ages has there been in the seats of learn- 
ing so much interchange between the nations. Among the 
students admitted last week to Mansfield college, Oxford, a 
college for the training of ministers, were representatives from 
America, Canada, Scotland, China, and Bulgaria. Mansfield is 


a college for graduates, and therefore small in numbers. The 
variety of nationalities represented is therefore the more 
significant. Some years ago a certain quiet Indian law student 


used to sit at times in the back pews of the City Temple and 
listen to the preaching. No one who saw him could have 
guessed that this man, Gandhi, would become the most power- 
ful leader of thought in India. There must be others in the 
western universities to-day who will one day play no less im- 
portant a part in the east and in Africa. The most critical mis- 
sionary field for Great Britain is to be found in London, and 
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Bloomsbury, where students lodge, is as important as Benares | 


or Pe king. 

* * * . 
Why Isn’t Mr. Bernard Shaw 
a Catholic? 

This is a question put by our foremost tragic actress, Miss Sybil 
Thorndike, in the first number of a lively Anglo-Catholic paper, 
Onward. Miss Thorndike has been playing the part of Joan in 
Mr. Shaw’s great play, and the question she puts has arisen in her 
mind because of her experience of that drama, not only as a player 
but as ome of the public grateful for the beauty and truth which 
the play has helped her to see. She finds it mediaeval in feeling, 
and claims that it is true to the real spirit of Catholicism which 
allows its people to laugh and pray at the same time. The mind that 
made this world is not a solemn mind. He who could make the 
pelican, and also the Rockies, has a joy and a humor of his own. 
I: is this that Mr. Shaw reveals, and that is why Miss Thorndike 
wonders why he is not a Catholic. She thinks that he has written 
the first great Christian play. “Tragedy has been the human’s 
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greatest dramatic expression, but this is beyond tragedy, because — 
there can be no such thing as a Christian tragedy.” It is certainly 
true that the author of Joan has a wonderful understanding of the 
mediaeval Christian mind, and has always shown an insight into 
certain Christian truths: but he has never called himself a Catholic, 
or a member of the Christian church. And who knows to what 
spiritual company this man belongs? Some time ago Mr. Chesterton 


treated him as a Puritan. Now Miss Thorndike claims him as 


almost a Catholic! 


Latest Book of Numbers 
Is Hopeful 

Someone has been analyzing the returns made by the various 
churches in this country. They are of course not to be studied 
to be borne in 
mind, but in the main they are distinctly encouraging. In the 
communicants of 


uncritically, and there are many qualification 
episcopal churches there is an increase in 
80,000 in round numbers. Among the free churches of England 
30,000. Most of the individual 
churches show an increase, and the total number of members 
is nearly 6,000,000. Of Sunday scholars there are nearly five 
and a half millions, and to these must be added a Roman 
When to these 
figures are added the members of the Salvation Army, the 
Christian Scientists, 


and Wales an increase of 


Catholic population of nearly two millions 


Unitarians, the Plymouth Brethren, Jews, 
members of brotherhoods, adult schools, etc., it will be seen 
that out of a population of 42,000,000 quite a large proportion 
are associated with the Christian churches or other religious 
to talk of the churches 
The news of their death is greatly exaggerated 


societies. At any rate it is too early 
as finished. 
There is, 


must be remembered that there are fewer children from whom 


it is true, a drop in Sunday school scholars, but it 


to draw. There are still 615,000 voluntary teachers and officers 
giving their time to the service of the Sunday schools 


EpWARD SHILLITO. 
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The Book World 


Biography 

F A FELICITOUS title predisposes one favorably toward a book, 

Wilbur C. Abbott's Conrriicts witn Opstivion (Yale University 
Press, $4.00) is entitled to a hospitable reception. That phrase on 
the title page of a volume devoted to biographical studies is an 
invitation to meditate upon the vicissitudes of fame. And the book 
itself is more than a collection of biographies; it is an inquiry into 
the phenomena of post-mortem reputation, and an investigation of 
the influences which have kept some reputations alive, have let 
others die which seemed not unworthy to live, and have warped 
others into forms having little correspondence to the actual charac- 
ter of the persons involved. There is Samuel Pepys, for example. 
There is some current controversy as to the substantial value of 
his work in the navy office, and some disposition to assert that this 
has been exaggerated for the sake of adding interest to a personality 
Abbott, rightly we 


think, holds that Pepys was really a notable administrator in the 


which really needs no added interest. Mr 


British navy, but he was practically forgotten for that and remem 


bered for something else. He died in 1703, and his fame awoke 
in the first quarter of the nineteenth century when an_ under- 
graduate, by the undistinguishing name of John Smith, deciphered 
his diary which for more than a century had lain dust-covered in 
the collection of manuscripts which Pepys had given to Magdalen 
College. But the fame which then awoke was that of the gossipy 


philanderer and man-about-town, which the diary revealed, and not 


that of the naval administrator. The serious and official Pepys is 
only now emerging through historical scholarship. Many another 
man has attained distinction in his own generation and been for 


gotten by posterity. Thus it appears that “when a man has achieved 


place and power he has won only the first round in his contest with 
oblivion.” Abbott's volume contains studies also of Disraeli, the 
Venerable Bede, and half a dozen others. They are biographical 
essays of the highest type, combining historical scholarship with 
literary style. 

Georg Brandes stands near the head of the front rank of modern 
essayists and criti The material in his Creative Spirits oF THE 
NINETEENTH Century (Crowell) is not new, though some of it 
is now translated for the first time. There are essays on Hans 
Christian Andersen, John Stuart Mill, Renan, Flaubert, Ibsen, Swin 
burne, Garibaldi, Napoleon, and three or four others. 

Whether or not Emily Dickinson wrote “the finest poetry by 
a woman in the English language,” hers was a lofty and a poetic 


| 
oul and 





a piquant personality. The revival of interest in her work 


is timely and just. An appreciable contribution toward this revival 
is made in the publication of Tue Lire ann Letters or Emity 
DickINson edited by her niece, Margaret Dickinson Bianchi 
(Houghton, Mifflin $4.00) 

The gathering of legends about the name of Roosevelt beran 
even during his lifetime, and will doubtless continue to go on 
apace. It is the more necessary, therefore, that authentic bio- 
graphical materials be preserved, published, and studied. The 
Letters FROM THeopore Rooseve.t To ANNA Rooseve.t CowLes 
1870-1918 (Scribners, $2.50) afford some fresh glimpses of that vivid 
personality. Especially notable is the revelation of an extraordinary 
family affection which endured from first to last. At the age of 
seventeen he wrote to his sister, “I hardly know a boy who is 
on as intimate and affectionate terms with his family as I am.” 
We find here his own account of the incident involving his resig- 
nation as teacher of the Sunday school class which he had had 
for three and a half years during his college course. He was 
required to resign or join the Episcopal church, and so was 
“turned out for the heinous crime of being a Presbyterian.” The 
letters of later years give many interesting and intimate glimpses 
of his relations to public men and to affairs of state 

Edward Elwell Whiting’s Cavin Coonince, His Inears or Cir 
vensnip (W. A. Wilde Co.) is a piece of high-grade campaign 
literature, but of less cphemeral interest than campaign literature 


usually is, because even when it was published Mr. Coolidge was 
president as well as candidate. It is not a biography, but a char- 
acter study, and a summary of his political philosophy expressed 
chiefly in quotations from his speeches and papers. Robert A. 
Wood, for thirty years a social worker in Boston, and the author 
of the recently published volume, The Neighborhood in Nation 
Building, gives in Tue Preparation oF Carvin Coortnce (Hough- 
ton, Mifflin, $1.50) an intimate biography, and an approving record 
and estimate of the career of Mr. Coolidge. Emphasis is laid upon 
the social legislation fostered by him. Mr. Woods gives a care- 
ful statement of the controverted facts about the Boston police 
strike, disposing rather completely of the recent theory that Coolidge 
did nothing about it till everything had already been done by others, 

Brief and picturesque sketches of the lives of all of our presi- 
dents from Washington to Coolidge, are given by James Morgan 
in Our Presinents (Macmillan, $2.50). These sketches are neces- 
sarily brief—an average of about ten pages apiece—but much can 
be said in ten pages, and much is said in these pages that most 
people do not know. 

When the war broke out, there was a young Englishman in 
Mesopotamia who spent his working hours studying archaeology, 
especially Hittite inscriptions, and his leisure reading the Oxford 
300k of English Verse. He was rejected for enlistment as a 
private, because physically unfit. Time passed. The kaleidoscope 
of destiny revolved and the bright bits of glass which make up 
what men call history rearranged themselves in altered patterns 
The Turks were driven from Arabia. Hussein arose as king of 
Hedjaz (which is the strip of Arabia along the Red Sea, and con- 
taining Mecca and Medina), and his son Faisal as king of Irak. 
The man who, more than any other, organized and led the Arab 
forces, and made their victory over the Turks not only possible, but 
actual, was the physically unfit poetry-reading archaeologist. His 
name is Lawrence. Lowell Thomas tells the story in Witn Law- 
RENCE IN Arapra (Century Co., $4.00). It is a wholly incredible 
tale, with only one thing to give it any semblance of truth, and that 
is that perfectly well thenticated records show that it hap- 
pened. Not many imaginattve boys, fed on fairy tales and romance, 
ever succeeded in dreaming for themselves a more fantastically 
improbable career than that which Lawrence has actually had. 

Algernon Blackwood, English novelist, writes an unusual auto- 
biography which has many of the qualities of good fiction, which 
he calls Errsones Berore Tuirty (Dutton). A new and cheaper 
edition has just been published. 

The publication of a new, cheap edition of Chauncey Depew’s 
ars (Scribners, $1.00) will doubtless 
further the reading of this popular book. Different people are, 
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of course, entitled to different opinions of the political and economic 
attitudes of Mr. Depew as railroad president and as senator, but 
among those who have been in contact with him we believe there 
has been no difference of opinion as to his geniality and his qualities 
as an entertainer. The world has been good to him, and he likes 


CORRESP 
A Believer in the Chaplaincy 


Epitor THe Curistian CENTURY: 

SIR: If a minister of the gospel is convinced that there can 
be no conceivable circumstance in which a people are justified 
in preparing for war or engaging in war when it is thrust upon 
them, then there is clearly no place for him in a training camp in 
time of peace or in the army in time of war, for his teaching and 
influence would tend to corrupt the morale of the soldiers under 
his care. His assuming a position above and apart from the 
organization to which he would minister would not greatly help 
the matter, for he would find that even a civilian about the 
camp would be subject to certain military regulations; especially 

time of war the presence of any person among the soldiers 
whose influence appeared to be detrimental to the service would 
not be tolerated. 

But, on the other hand, while his heart and soul are in every 
movement making for the peace of the world, he still believes 
that the time may come again when his country may be called 
upon to do battle to preserve the priceless heritage of the fathers 
and for the ideals of our country, and that it is but the part of 
wisdom to make reasonable preparation against such a contin- 
gency, undesired and terrible as it may be, then if such is his 
belief there can be no moral reason why he should not serve as 
a chaplain in the army of his country. For in thinking in this 
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it, and as almost a nonagenarian he writes with agreeable dis- 
cursiveness, but without senile garrulity, of the men and experi- 
ences that he has encountered since he was “a boy in Peekskill” 
eighty years ago. 

WINFrReED Ernest GARRISON. 


ONDENCE 


way about war and peace, I have faith to believe, he would find 
himself in accord with the prevailing sentiment of his fellow 
citizens and of the officers of the army itself. 

Moreover, there is a decided advantage in one’s belonging to 
the organization which he would serve, in wearing the uniform 
of the soldiers of his regiment, submitting to the same regula- 
tions, eating at the same mess, enduring the same hardships. 
During the months of the campaign together there is cultivated 
a fellowship, an understanding sympathy, a nearness of relation 
which increases the value of any service one may attempt to 
render and which endures through the years. If we would help 
men we must live with men. 

The saying that “the chaplaincy is the outstanding attempt to 
put Christ into khaki” is irrevelant here. Why should he not 
be in “khaki” as well as in a bishop’s robes or a Geneva gown? 
If by the presence of Christ we mean the Christly spirit shown 
in the deeds of men, then there are those among us who can 
truly say, We have seen him in the ragged uniform of a United 
States soldier, in the garb of an army nurse, in the uniform of 
an army surgeon, In the creed we recite, “He descended into 
hell;” and if “ 


to follow her Master there? The minister’s profession is “the 


war is hell” is the church too holy and exalted 


highest known among men” because of his willingness to bear 
the cross of service. “He that humbleth himself will be exalted,” 
saith the Lord. 
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BAHILE you look forward to the joys of this Christmas 
) season, have you thought of the Christmas of next year 
and other years to come? 
days may mean to your family without you and the comforts 
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In the army, whether in peace or war, the church faces the 
open door of a great opportunity, a door opened by an appre- 
ciative country who welcomes the cooperation of the ministers 
of religion, not in the service of the god of war but in the cure 
We still have faith in that splendid institution which 
We can not believe that she 


of souls 
calls herself the church of Christ. 
will refuse to be the good friend of thousands of homeless boys 
in military camps, to walk among the sick and dying in army 
hospitals, to send messages of comfort to thousands of homes 
In this service she will find a sacred 
In it, too, she will hasten the 


bereaved of their sons 
privilege and her highest honor. 
day of everlasting peace for which we pray. 

Mac H. WatLace, 
Chaplain Base Hospital No. 17, A. E. F. 


Plantsville, Conn 


The Information Is Correct 
Enrtor Tue Cureistian Century: 

SIR: I am just back from the meeting of the synod of the 
province of Washington of the Episcopal 
Charleston, West Virginia, this week. 
the last copy of The Christian Century and have just read the 
editorial, “Get the 
which prompts me to call your 


church, held in 


Upon my return I find 


Church Out of the Chaplaincy Business,” 


attention to an announcement 


which was made at the meeting of the synod by one of our 


missionaries from Japan. I have not had an opportunity to 


confirm this statement but it was made by a man of international 


prominence and one whose information is almost unfailingly 


accurate, so that I think there is no reason to doubt him 
He said that it was a part of the program of the proposed navy 
and army maneuvers that a demonstration should be made of 


' 


the Pacific at the 
This 
foe is of course unnamed and might be directed against a possible 
ittack of Ireland, but as a matter 


the combined naval and land forces 


Hawaiian Islands next April as against an imaginary foe. 


of fact everybody knows that 
that region of the world, and 
ly looks upon this as another 
United States. 


d Japanese had appeared 


there is but one possible toe in 
Japan quite naturally and logical 


rattlirig of the sabre on the part of the He said 


1 


that long editorials both in English a: 
in the principal Japanese papers on this proposed plan. 

It is the first I had heard of it and I 
most of the people of the United 
Whatever be the 


and the effort to outlaw war 


that 
uninformed as to 


venture to think 
states are 


this project may position of individuals 


toward war such a plan as this 


on the part of the navy and land forces of the United States 


following upon the recent measure of congress and the state of 


feeling created by that act can be regarded only in the light of 
a monstrous piece of stupidity and criminal foolishness. 


1 


Wilmington, Del Puitip Cook, 


Bishop of Delaware. 


Have You Had a Kindness Shown? 


Epiror THe Curistian Century: 


SIR: You hurt my pride! Along comes the circular letter 
of your publisher asking me to cast my vote for ten leading 
preachers (attended to, with a mental reservation, some weeks 


ago) and offering me a gift of The Century for six weeks. This 
I did not know enough to get The 
myself. <A 


years ago, a merciful brother put me wise 


insinuates that up to date 


Christian Century for suggestion like this is one 


too many! Several 
to The Christian Century. I have been reading it ever since. 


Indeed, it has come to be a nuisance. I spend entirely too 
a fellow going to do when the 
You ought 
an uninteresting number and give me a 


Meanwhile, send that copy 


much time on it. But what is 
thing he is looking for is to be had nowhere else? 
some time to put out 
vacation! you wanted to send me 
to some Methodist who is still a fundamentalist, if such there be 
in the land. If you know of none, pass mine on to Bryan or 
Machen or Straton, or some brother who ought to be brought 
from darkness to light. As for me, I will continue to pay for 
I am enlightened! 
Drew Methodist Church, 


Port Jarvis, N. Y. 


my copies. 


Joun M. VERSTEEG. 
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THE SUNDAY SCHOOL 


Lesson text for December 21. John 1:14-18; 3:16-21. 


The Generosity of God 


a OD SO LOVED that he gave He gave his best— 
his Son. Infinite must be his love for men, for us, if 
he would make such a gift. Something of the dignity of man- 
hood may be seen when we consider how much God loved us. 
It is impossible to think of ourselves as worthless when God 
has expressed such love for us. No price is too much for a 
child: we are children of the King! 





We must live up to our position. Gentlemen and women of 
the noblest quality of life should be our manner. It is every- 
thing to belong to a noble family, one has to live up to it. In 
England, during the war, the aristocracy gave proof of good 
Valorous and sacrificial were the records of the old 

How nobly should the sons of heaven live! 


blood. 
families. 

God's generosity should inspire a corresponding liberality in 
his children. There is no truer mark of godliness than a lavish 
and heartful generosity. Love always gives, and the stronger 
the love the richer the gift. Parents give all they can afford 
to their children; lovers deny themselves in order to make a 
worthy offering to their sweethearts; friends consider most care- 
fully their gifts to one another. The joy of giving enters into 
life and the maxim is demonstrated: “It is more blessed to 
give than to receive.” At the head of the universe stands a 
generous God—it is significant. 

We call this a “commercial” age, and America the land of 
the dollar. In such an age and country money becomes a pecu- 
liar standard of measurement. There is no use talking of our love 
for God, when we give most reservedly to all of God's interests. 
When a man has a seven thousand dollar salary and gives fifty 
cents a week to the church he should say little about loving 
God. When a woman has an income of ten thousand a year, 
and only herself to provide for, and gives one hundred dollars a 
year for all benevolences, “love” sounds like blasphemy on her 
lips. Were it not such a wooden theory the tithers would have 
much to teach us; but, surely, one who falls far short of giving 
one-tenth of his income will be very slow in finding fault with 
tithing. It is a good starting point. I know a girl who makes 
ten dollars a week, and who gives one dollar to her church; 
and I know a rich farmer, who owns 240 acres and who has a 
dairy of forty cows, who gives three dollars a year to his church. 
I know of a man who spends a thousand dollars a month on his 
family and who quite forgets his pledges to the church. Study 
the missionary statistics and be chagrined by finding your love 
for God’s cause measured by four dollars a year. Study your 
income tax report, and see how far below fifteen per cent your 
total charities fall. Look at the community chest or your total 
contributions to local homes, hospitals, playgrounds, fresh air 
camps, social settlements and the like measured in terms of 
Many a man’s record reads: “Golf 
club, $750; Community chest, $100.” 


mint, anise and cummin. 


A man never appears so ungodlike, so microscopic, so like a 
pigmy, so mean as when his money relations to the kingdom 
are studied. When you find yourself reducing your contribu- 
tions to the church and to charity, know that your love is 
cooling and your soul shriveling. In a certain great church (or 
once great, rather) I am told that not one member gives over 
fifty cents a week! 

What better time than during the mellow days of the Christ- 
mas holidays, when our souls are expanded by giving to those 
whom we love, and when our minds are occupied with the 
thought of God's gift in his Son—what better time, I say, to 
improve our own generosity toward God. Think of the gener- 
ous poor people you know; think of the lavish rich people you 
know; think of the brave servants of the race; think of God's 
gracious gift and upon your knees deeply resolve to meet gen- 
erosity with generosity. 

Joun R. Ewes. 
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NEWS OF THE CHRISTIAN WORLD 


A Department of Interdenominational Acquaintance 


Use Christian Ministers to 
Supply Jewish Temple 

Temple Emanuel, Duluth, Minn., has 
been without a rabbi for some time. In 
the interim Christian pastors have been 
invited to preach at the regular Friday 
evening services, and have responded in 


large numbers. Surely this is one of the 
most remarkable evidences of essential 
religious unity seen in this country for 
some time. 


Waldensians Would Enter 
New York Presbytery 

An American Waldensian church in 
New York city is petitioning the presby- 
tery of New York for admission into the 
Presbyterian church. The church has a 
membership of about 200, with a parish 
registry of 1,000, and has been in exist- 
ence for 14 years, having been organized 
by Waldensians from Italy. The New 
York presbytery has not yet acted on the 
petition. 


Federal Council Studies 
Jew-Christian Relations 

With the addition to its staff of Rev. 
John W. Herring, former pastor of First 
Congregational church, Terre Haute, Ind., 
to become secretary of a subcommittee on 
goodwill between Jews and Christians, 
the Federal Council of Churches has un- 
dertaken a positive campaign to promote 
understanding between the two groups. 

he purposes of the new committee are 
summarized as a study of the causes of 
illwill, the establishment of contacts be- 
tween Jews and Christians in experimen- 
tal centers, the discovery of projects in 
community betterment in which Jews and 
Christians can cooperate, watching the 
press to correct false and irritating state- 
ments, and the creation of a literature to 
help shape a better public opinion on the 
subject. 


Detroit Presbyterians Active 
in Church Building 


Four Presbyterian churches in Detroit 
and vicinity have recently undertaken 
large building or financial programs. The 
churches at Grosse Pointe and Jefferson 
avenue, now nearing completion, repre- 

an investment of about $1,750,000. 
Westminster church has just raised a debt 

f $200,000 that has been resting on the 
property. And the magnificent new church 
it Pontiac has just been dedicated. Evi- 
dently prosperity is the portion of the 
Presbyterians of Michigan. 


Where Disciples Will Spend 
Jubilee Funds 

he United Christian Missionary soci- 
ety of the Disciples of Christ has already 
allocated $800,000 of the million dollar 
golden jubilee fund recently completed. 
The following building enterprises in the 
United States will be carried out with 


$397,800; school buildings at Livingston 
academy, Livingston, Tenn.; Jarvis Chris- 
Southern 
Miss., and 
Shepherds- 


Hawkins, Tex.; 
institute, Edwards, 
Christian institute, 


tian institute, 
Christian 
Central 


ville, Ky.; church buildings at Bertha 
Merrill Memorial, New York City; Mexi- 
can church, San Antonio, Tex.; Beech 
Bottom, W. Va.; Mather, Pa., and New- 
town, Pa.; special buildings at Disciples 
Community house, New York City, and 
Yakima Indian mission, White Swan, 
Wash.; benevolent homes at Children’s 
home, Denver, Col.; Children’s home, At- 
lanta, Ga.; Children’s home, Cleveland, 
O.; Home for aged, Pasadena, Calif., and 
Home for aged, Walla Walla, Wash. In 
addition, $402,200 was appropriated for 
building enterprises in Africa, China, In- 
dia, Jamaica, Japan, Mexico, Philippine 
Islands, Porto Rico, South America, and 
Tibet. 


Catholics Expect New 
Canonizations 


Reports in. Roman Catholic circles in- 
dicate that the pope will canonize six new 
saints next spring, during the festivities 
at Rome in connection with the pilgrim- 
ages of the “holy year.” It is forecast 
that the six will include John Eudes (1601- 
1680), Peter Canisius (1521-1597), John 
Baptist Vianney (1786-1859), Magdalene 
Sophie Barat (1779-1865), Mary Margaret 
Postel (1756-1846) and Theresa of the 
child Jesus (1873-1897). 


St. Paul Churches Give 
Thanks Together 

As a first step in a cooperative program 
that is to extend throughout the city, 13 
churches in St. Paul, Minn., united in a 
union Thanksgiving service. Besides the 
evangelical congregations, the Unitarians, 





Universalists, Swedenborgians and liberal 
Hebrews took part in the service, which 
was held in the People’s church, with its 
pastor, Rev. Howard Y. Williams, pre- 
siding. Rabbi L. J. Rothstein offered the 
prayer and Dr. J. W. Holland, of the 
First Methodist church, was the preacher. 
The large collection was given to the 
American Friends Service committee. 


Baptist Church in Gotham 
Changes Ministry 

Second Avenue Baptist church, New 
York City, has held a strategic place with- 
in the denomination for years. Changes 
in the life of the city, however, are forc- 
ing a change in policy. No successor to 
Rev. A. A. Forshee, who recently resigned 
the pastorate, will be called, but an edu- 
cational director will be placed in charge 
under the direction of the City Mission 
society. There is now housed in this sin- 
gle church the First Lettish church, First 
Esthonian church, First Russian church, 
an Italian mission, a Polish mission, and 
a Chinese Sunday school 


Congregational Home Societies 
Meet in Illinois 

Congregational benevolent boards whose 
work is in the United States carried 
through a new sort of annual meeting 
when they arranged to gather in the Sec- 
ond Congregational church, Rockford, IIL, 
during the second week in November for 
a series of meetings that should blend 
into one another. The education and pub- 
lishing societies came first in order, in- 
cluding on their program of speakers such 


Poll of Preachers Goes Forward 


ITH A SPECIALLY recruited 

force at work counting the ballots, it 
is evident that the ministry of the United 
States has seized with avidity the chance 
to express its views as to the voices 
speaking most commandingly from the 
pulpit of today. The work of tabulating 
the results in the unique poll being con- 
ducted by The Christian Century is being 
pushed so that the final results may be 
given out, as promised, in the issue of 
December 25. As stated last week, the 
closing date has been extended to De- 
cember 15, so that ballots are continuing 
to come in. At the time this issue went 
to press the 75 leaders included: 

Peter Ainslee, Gaius Glenn Atkins, 
Charles F. Aked, Charles R. Brown, Hugh 
Black, David J. Burrell, Len Broughton, 
William E. Barton, William Jennings 
Bryan, Charles Brent, Clovis G. Chappell, 
Henry Sloan Coffin, W. A. Candler, S. 
Parkes Cadman, Russell H. Conwell, A. 
C. Dixon, Lloyd C. Douglas, Sherwood 
Eddy, W. H. P. Faunce, Albert Parker 
Fitch, Robert Freeman, Harry E. Fos- 
dick, George A. Gordon, Charles W. Gil- 
key, J. M. Gray, Charles Goodell, John 
Haynes Holmes, Lynn Harold Hough, 
Newell Dwight Hillis, Edwin H. Hughes, 
Charles E. Jefferson, Rufus Jones, Edgar 
DeWitt Jones, H. E. Kirk, Henry 





Churchill King, Halford E. Luccock, 
Francis J. McConnell, William F. Mc- 
Dowell, John MacNeill, Clarence E. Mc- 
Cartney, William P. Merrill, Cleland B. 
McAfee, G. Campbell Morgan, Mark A. 
Matthews, Shailer Mathews, E. Y. Mul- 
lins, E. D. Mouzon, Henry C. Morrison, 
J. C. Massee, Joseph Fort Newton, Frank 
Norris, Carl Patton, William A. Quayle, 
M. S. Rice, J. Ritchie Smith, George 
Craig Stewart, G. R. Stuart, W. H. Sper- 
ry, Charles M. Sheldon, William Stidger, 
F. F. Shannon, John Timothy Stone, Wil- 
liam A. Sunday, Robert E. Speer, Ralph 
Sockman, George W. Truett, R. A. Tor- 
rey, Ernest F. Tittle, James I. Vance, 
Henry Van Dyke, Charles F. Wishart, 
Herbert L. Willett, Cornelius Woelfkin, 
Rabbi Stephen S. Wise, and Harry F. 
Ward. Nine hundred and forty-five others 
have been ballotted for. It will be seen 
that the names mentioned represent all 
sections of the country and all shades of 
theological opinion. 

In next week’s issue of The Christian 
Century there will be given the names of 
the 50 American preachers at that time 
leading in the national poll, and in the 
issue of Dec. 25 the final result of the 
effort to determine the 25 most significant 
figures in the modern American pulpit. 
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Woodward Ave. Christian Church 
Woodward & Josephine 


Ear! N. Griggs, Pastor 











When You Go to the National Capital 
You are invited to attend the 
VERMONT AVENUE CHRISTIAN CHURCH 
National Representative Church Bldg. 
Project Sademed by Diesipter International 


EARLE WILFLEY, Paster 











New York Central Christian Church 
Finis S. Idleman, Pastor, 14! W. 81st. St. 
Kindly notify about removals to N. Y. 











Advertise Your Church 


Yeu can have tthe announcement of your 
church appear in every iesue of The Christian 
Century for a very small sum. Write the 
advertising Manager for rates and suggestions. 

















Church Seating, Pulpits, 
Communion Tables, Hymn 
Boards, Collection Plates, 

Folding Chairs, Altar Rails, 

Choir Fronts, Bible Stands, 

Book Racks, Cup Holders,ete §— 
Globe Furniture Co., 19 Park Place, Northville, Mich. 











One or two church members 
ante in each community to sell 5 
Ib. boxes of assorted choc- 
olates to friends and neighbors 

Ae excellent grade of candy at a reasonable 
Price. All goods guaranteed. Shipments di- 
rect from factory. 

You make liberal profits. 

In answering give your pastor's name and 
address togetherwith the name of yourchurch. 
STEEPLE SPECIALTY COMPANY, Inc. 
125 Church Street Dept. F New York City 








ZEPHYR ELECTRIC 
ORGAN BLOWER 
For Pipeand Reed Organs 


Theesands of churches find 
economy in usingthem. Write 
for parteulara 


The Zephyr Electric Organ Blower Co. 
Orrville, Ohic, Dept. A 

















16,000 MEN AND WOMEN 
from all walks of life now studying 
the Bible under competent guidance 
15 COURSES - Interesting — con 

structive — Modern Bible study 
broadens vision. Deepens wisdom 
Begin now. Descriptive literature 


free. ALL COURSES 50c 
The American Institute 
of Sacred Literature each 





The Anibersitp of Chicago 
Dest. 865 CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 











These woo books will help you in the prepara- 
tion of talks to young — and older — people 


Yale Talks ($1.35) 
What Is Your Name? ($1.50) 


(By Charles R. Brown) 
They include talks on such themes as “The 
Price of the Best,”” “Looki Ahead,” “Play- 
ing the Game,” “Does It Pay?" “The Man 
Who Played Fast and Loose,” “The Men 
Who Make Excuse,” “The Value of an 
Empty Purse,” etc 
We pey postage. 
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names as Dr. Clifford Manshardt, secre- 
tary of the Religious Education associa- 
tion; Dr. Charles Clayton Morrison, edi- 
tor of The Christian Century; Prof. Albert 
Parker Fitch of Carleton college, and 
Rev. W. A. Rowell, as well as the secre- 
taries of the various departments. The 
education society reported itself as in dif- 
ficulties because of a shrinkage of income 
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of $20,000 over last year. When the church 
extension boards had their innings they 
presented such men as Rev. Russell Henry 
Stafford, of St. Louis; Rev. Jason Noble 
Pierce, of Washington, and the secretaries 
of the bodies. More than 100 churches are 
now included in the church extension 
plans of the denomination, involving grants 


and loans totalling $586,000. The ses- 


British Observer Sees Geneva Opium 
Conference 


MERICANS, reading the reports in 

their newspapers of the current con- 
ferences on the world’s opium problem, 
now in progress at Geneva, Switzerland, 
may feel that the pessimistic tone of the 
despatches is due to the prejudices of 
American reporters. It is of interest, 
therefore, to see what such an observer 
as Mr. Basil Mathews, the English writer, 
has to say, in the British Weekly, about 
what has been taking place. Mr. Mathews 
is quoted in part as follows: 

“The preliminary smaller conference on 
the problems related purely to opium 
smoking and confined to some eight coun- 
tries has been meeting right through last 
week. The effect of the opium and drug 
situation generally as revealed here at 
this stage is to create a sense, not abso- 
lutely of despair, but of profound and 
poignant disquiet and disappointment. Be- 
yond that disquiet, however, and out of 
the challenge of the colossal difficulties 
that lie ahead, we mav and ought to break 
through to the only thing that will ulti- 
mately solve the problem—a world-wide 
public opinion. 


GOVERNMENTS INDIFFERENT 


“To put the whole thing in a netshell: 
I am bound to record my conviction— 
though it will certainly be challenged 
that a considerable number of the govern- 
ments concerned do not really want to 
sweep the abuse of opium and its deriva- 
tives out of the world. Government after 
government this week has said in high- 
sounding words that it is not handling 
opium for any revenue motive, and that 
it is using all its opium revenue for the 
amelioration of the conditions of the peo- 
ple But when you come down to con- 
crete issues and search behind the state- 
ment of statistics it is impossible—tak- 
ing them as a whole—to accept these 
assurances, 

“To anyone merely taking a Gallio po- 
aloof amusement the 
nationalities in this smaller conference 
almost like a Bernard Shaw 
play, the outstanding protagonists being 
His Excellency Alfred Sze and Mr. John 
Campbell, the representative of India. 
This is the kind of tennis-play of argu- 
ment that ran to and fro: ‘ 

“Mr. Sze proposed that there should 
be a resolution committing the govern- 
ments concerned to an educational propa- 
ganda against opium. 

“Mr. Campbell said that India would 
not be likely to agree to that, as propa- 
ganda had never done any good in India 
in this connection. 

“Mr. Sze ironically proposed to modify 
his resolution by saying that ‘the govern- 
ments (except India) agree to carry on 


clash of 


sition ol 


has been 


propaganda, etc.’"—a sally which provoked 
a general smile, as all the way through, 
from the Hague convention onwards, 
there has been the argument about India 
taking a separate stand. 

“Again, Mr. Campbell argued that it 
was useless sending propaganda to the 
opium smokers in Burma, who were 
mainly Chinese. Mr. Sze suggested bland- 
ly that perhaps the Indian government of 
Burma would not object to China sending 
propaganda to its poor opium smokers. 
Mr. Campbell (while saying that he could 
not speak for what the government would 
say on that) retorted that perhaps the 
Indian government would agree if the 
Chinese government would agree to the 
British sending missionaries against 
opium into China—to which Mr. Sze im- 
mediately retorted, ‘We will welcome 
with open arms all that you can send!’ 

“But that conversation is symptomatic 
of the whole of this earlier conference in 
that it does not get you any farther, and 
the agreement arrived at by the confer- 
ence represents practically no advance. 
it is, for instance, an agreement to do 
far less than Britain itself is already 
doing in some respects. 

“Any man accustomed to working in 
committees where the aim is to reach the 
maximum of agreement for the greatest 
measure of progress, tends to become in- 
furiated in a conference like this. Here, 
in spite of the magnificent work of the 
league officials, with Dame Rachel Crow- 
dy acting secretarially, you get a lament- 
able evidence of desire to score off one 
another subtly and little evidence of the 
common will to save the world from the 
menace of the drug traffic. Behind that 
practice of dialectics there lies a funda- 
mental distrust of the motives of the 
other governments. 


TASK FOR PUBLIC OPINION 


“This drives me to the thing that is 
the real hope of the situation—it is that 
the people of the world have to come in 
and will and work that this opium and 
drug menace shall end. If that is to be 
done, public opinion has to be educated, 
mobilized and brought vigorously to bear 
on governments. That is a difficult proc- 
ess, but it is one in which the Christian 
forces of the west and east can take a 
bigger part than probably any other. It 
is for this reason that I look upon the 
presence of Mr. T. Z. Koo, representing 
the popular forces in China; of Mr. A. L. 
Warnshuis, representing the Internation- 
al Missionary Council of the world, and 
of Mr. Kenneth Maclennan, representing 
the conference of British missionary 80- 
cieties, at this conference as a sign of 
hope for the future.” 
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sions of the American Missionary asso- 
ciation were featured by the address of 
Rev. Hugh Elmer Brown, of Evanston, 
jill, and the passage of a resolution pro- 
testing against any racial discrimination 
in opening the priveleges of American 
citizenship to aliens. The concluding ses- 
sion, under control of the commission on 
missions, listened to Dr. Chester Emer- 
son, of Detroit, peaking on “Capturing the 
World for Christ,” and closed with a 
foreign missionary pageant. 


No Broadcasting for 
Scotch Dominies 


Glasgow presbytery of the church of 
Scotland has instructed its ministers to 
refuse facilities for the broadcasting of 
church services on the basis that such 
broadcasting encourages people to stay 
away from church. 


The Spirit of 
Helen Keller 


Helen Keller, America’s famous deaf 
and blind pioneer, learned recently of the 
accident that had befallen 13-year-old 
F anny Loptman, of Brooklyn, N. Y., crip- 
pling the child for life. Knowing some- 
thing of the bitterness before the young 
girl Miss Keller was moved to write her 
in this vein: “I have just read in the 
newspaper about your accident, and I feel 
I simply must write to you. I am very, 
very sorry. My heart it full of sympathy 
and love for the dear, brave little girl 
who is bearing everything with such 
sweetness and courage. All my life I have 
had unusual obstacles to overcome, and 
in spite of them I have found life beau- 
tiful. I have been able to do something 
for myself and others. You, too, dear 
Fanny, will learn to find beauty and hap- 
piness in the world. Grief and pain are 
but the soil from which springs the lovely 
plant, unselfishness. Be gentle and learn 
how to suffer. When one suffers patiently 
one suffers less. I am very much older 
than you, and many of the secrets of life 
which you will only learn little by little 
have been revealed to me. Believe me, 
dear, the future is shaped out of the past. 
Whatever you can do to live bravely with- 
out impatience, and without complaining, 
will help you to live some future day in 
joyful contentment. When trouble first 

mes we do not know what to do with it. 
We are bewildered; but after a little while 
we learn our new part—the thing we can 
do best—and we take up the task God 
puts into our hands with a smile in our 
hearts. I am sending you the story of 
my life because I hope it may encourage 
you. You will see that even deafness and 
blindness are obstacles that can be 
overcome.” 


Anti-Saloon League Head 
Against Dry Change 

Wayne B. Wheeler, general counsel of 
the Anti-Saloon league, and general fac- 
totum of that body at Washington, is out 
with a statement energetically opposing 
the suggestion of Dr. Clarence True Wil- 
son, Methodist temperance secretary, and 
many other dry leaders that enforcement 
ot the prohibition law be transferred from 
the department of the treasury to that of 
justice. “We would weaken prohibition 
enforcement, increase its cost to the tax- 
Payer, and multiply the embarrassment of 
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Harry Emerson Fosdick’s New Book 
THE MODERN USE OF THE BIBLE 


Bible is for the U. 
Williams for Rhode island? 
Suppose you heard it 


Spe yas satisfied with S whet gous knowledge of the Bible is doing for 
1 ay what Jonathan Edwards made it do - sot tts? Roger 


Or satisfied that the 


roclaimed from a responsible source that the Bible can do for the people of 


America today what John feos made it do for the people of Scotland? Martin Luther for the people of 


Germany? 


ohn Wesley for the people of England? 
“The Modern Use of the Bible” undertakes to tell how this can be done 
who have taken it “‘as a course”’ say it suoceeds. 


Hundreds of students 
Price $1.60 


OVER A MILLION COPIES OF HIS BOOKS SOLD 





BOOKS MAKE GOOD GIFTS 


1. They delight. 
2. They satisfy. 
3. They last. 


4. 
5. 
6. 


They are “always acceptable.” 
They do the giver credit. 
Their cost is reasonable. 





For 5 to 7 Year Olds 
Bonser, Edna 
HOW THE EARLY HEBREWS 
LIVED AND LEARNED 


They can read it themselves. Thirty- ore 
illustrations. Price $2. 


LITTLE CHILDREN’S BIBLE 


Four colored pictures. Big print. 128 
pages Price $.90 








For the Parents of Scout Age 
Boys and Girls 

Case, Adelaide T. 

LIBERAL CHRISTIANITY AND 
RELIGIOUS EDUCATION 
Intended to open the eyes of parents. 

Price $2.00 

Suter, John W. 

CREATIVE TEACHING 
Pictures what they should be getting. 

Price $1.00 

Streibert, Muriel Anne 

YOUTH AND THE BIBLE 
Shows how to answer their Bible questions 

yourself. Price $2.25 

Athearn, Walter 

CHARACTER BUILDING INA 
DEMOCRACY 
The facts plus a true religious statesman’'s 

program drawn from them. Price $1.75 








For the Only Teachers 
WHO WORK FOR NOTHING 
SNOWDEN’S SUNDAY SCHOOL 
LESSONS, 1925 
Give your children’ . Sunday school teacher 


acopy. Getting a year’s religious tuition for 
your offepring at $1.25 is cheap. Price $1.25 


For Scout Age Boys & Girls 
THE OLDER CHILDREN’S BIBLE 


Eight colored pictures. 288 pages. Yes 
they will read it Price $1.50 


CLIMBING MANWARD 
By Frank Cheley 

Silent preaching is best. One reading of 
this book will do your three-quarter grown son 
more good than one hundred of your lecture 
orations. Price $1.75 


THE BIBLE STORY 
By James Baikie 
You say that you will f° the limit on that 
boy or girl's education hen apply this five 
dollars on their religious education 
Price $5.00 








Everybody Likes a Good 
Story 


FICTION THAT PUTS RELIGION 
INTO ITS PICTURE OF LIFE 


Quillen, Robert 

THE PATH WHARTON FOUND 
The redemption of a broken mee by the 

religion of a Southern town. Price $2.00 


Sylvestre, Noel 
THE SACRAMENT OF SILENCE 

A sincere tale of a sorely tried, fisher lad 
and his priest friend. Price $1.75 


Hayes, Lilian 
THE THIRTIETH PIECE OF 
SILVER 


A gripping story of the work of infection 
done by one of the ooins petsened by the 
touch of Judas. Price $2.00 











For College Age Men and 
n ss Women 


A CREED. FOR COLLEGE MEN 
Lenny out repeatedly in een? Chapter 
How Price $1.25 
MODERN READER’S BIBLE, 
Illustrated 
Time now that they had Moulton point out 
to them the thousand and one beauties of 
literary structure in the books of the Bible. 


rice $5.00 
Hill, Caroline Miles 
THE WORLD’S GREAT RELIG- 
IOUS POETRY 
800 Pages. a Price $2.50 
Woods, Edward 
MODERN DISCIPLESHIP, and 
What It Means 


Price $1.25 
Bosworth, 
THE LIFE "AND TEACHING OF 


JESUS Price $2.50 
Calkins, Raymon 
THE CHRISTIAN CHURCH IN THE 


MODERN WORLD Price $1.75 














For Your Good Friend and 
Minister 


Cadman, S. Parkes 


CHRISTIANITY AND THE STATE 
Price $2.50 


Temple, William A., M.A., D.Litt. 
CHRIST, THE TRUTH 


Mathews, Shailer 


THE FAITH OF MODERNISM 
Price $1.50 


Price $2.50 


Youtz, Herbert A. 
THE SUPREMACY OF THE 
SPIRITUAL 


Roberts, Richard 
THE GOSPEL AT CORINTH 


Price $1.75 


Price $1.75 


Cabot, Philip 


EXCEPT YE BE BORN AGAIN 
Price $1.50 


Dawson, Marshall 


PRAYER THAT PREVAILS 
Price $2.00 
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A CHRISTMAS 
PRESENT 


EVERY WEEK FOR FORTY 
WEEKS 


For Mary, John, Harry and all the 
other chil dren and young people who 
like a live, wholesome aut dhastiien 
nanan. 


THE BEACON 


for Christmas! 


T'he Children’s Weekly for School, 

Sunday School, and Home, com- 

posed of entirely original material. 
1-2-34-5-6 pages of stories, etchings, 
puzzles—Cross Word and otherwise, 
recipes, current events, book reviews, 
ems, snap shots, cartoons, letters 
rom readers, editorials, and a con- 
tributor’s column. 


A Christmas present brought by Post- 
man-St. Nick weekly to your door. 
Single subscription, 60 cents 
School subscription, 50 cents 
Send for free sample copy 
THE BEACON PRESS, Inc. 


25 Beacon Street Boston, Mass. 
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MINISTERS 
Cooperative Service 


As we have found a way to help at a vital point 
many ministers are cooperating. Ask for particulars 
of our sermon-org fganizing service, 

ALSO NOTE— If you have real platform power and 
could do some lecturing, we have a service to help 
you to got started en the lecture platform. Write 


us if =o 5 yes care to supplement your income by some 


el Amherst Ott, Dean 
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FROM SLAVE TO 
CITIZEN 


By CHARLES M. MELDEN 


A frank discussion of the Negro 
problem in the United States, by the 
president of New Orleans University. 


Price, net, $1.75, postpaid 
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legitimate alcohol users by adopting the 
proposal,” says Mr. Wheeler. Neverthe- 
less, an increasing body of convinced drys 
will not be happy or silent so long as en- 
forcement is the duty of a department 
headed by Mr. Mellon. 


Lutherans of Hollywood 
Dedicate New Church 


The Lutheran congregation in Holly- 
wood, Calif., which is but three years old, 
dedicated its $75,000 church building in 
November. Thirteen Lutheran ministers 
participated in the services, including the 
pastor, Dr. Milton H. Stine, who has been 
with the congregation from the beginning. 


Fundamentalist Veteran Takes 
Philadelphia Church 

Dr. John MacNeil, vigorous Scotch 
preacher and long a leader of the funda- 
mentalist minority in the presbytery of 
New York, will become pastor of the 
Tenth Presbyterian church of Philadel- 
phia at the beginning of next year. Dr. 
MacNeil is more than 70 years of age. 
He has just been holding evangelistic 
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meetings in Philadelphia under the aus- 
pices of the Business Men’s Pocket Testa- 
ment league. 


Actors Read Services in Little 
Church Around the Corner 


The Episcopal church of the Transfig- 
uration, New York city, which is more 
familiarly known as “the church around 
the corner,” has inaugurated the custom 
of having actors read the lessons at even- 
song on Sundays. The church is the ral- 
lying center for an active organization of 
actors who are Episcopalians. 


Call for Catholics for 
Philippine Schools 

A correspondent in America, Roman 
Catholic weekly, laments the fact that in 
1898, when the United States occupied the 
Philippine Islands, there were 200,000 
children receiving instruction from Roman 
Catholic priests, and that now there are 
but half that number. To remedy this 
condition, which is said to be due to the 
introduction of the American public school 
system, it is suggested that a Catholic 


Currents of Canadian Thought 


INISTERS and congregations of the 
Presbyterian church are now busily 
engaged in declaring themselves with ref- 
erence to their entrance into the new 
church, which will be called the United 
church of Canada. Their final refusal in- 
volves the forming of a new denomination 
to be named and organized in the future. 
A number of the most prominent clergy- 
men of Canada have declared themselves 
as resolved to enter into the United 
church, among them being the cultured 
Dr. W. H. Sedgewick, of Central Presby- 
terian church, Hamilton. Some rather 
pathetic situations are sure to emerge. 
The minister who enters the United 
church while his congregation remains 
out, is without a charge, and the congre- 
gation that enters, its minister remaining 
out, the latter is again without a charge. 
In both instances he is, as one minister 
put it, “thrust out into the wilderness.” 
As a matter of fact, there is no doubt 
but that this situation will frequently 
occur. An interesting feature of discus- 
sion at the present moment is the claim 
made by some of the anti-unionists that 
the United church will be entirely mod- 
ernist in its theology. Dr. Pigeon, who is 
one of the leaders of the union forces, 
very trenchantly replies that so long as 
such men as Dr. Eakin and Dr. Fraser 
of Montreal, and Dr. Stuart Parker of 
Toronto, are the recognized champions of 
the anti-unionist movement—these men 
being most advanced in their thinking— 
the contentions of the antis is most in- 
consistent. Meanwhile the process of de- 
termination goes turbidly on. 
CANADIAN HOLIDAYS 
Thanksgiving Day in Canada is observed 
about a month earlier than in the States. 
Only of late years has it received the 
recognition that it does across the line. 
Perhaps more than ever at this time it 
was made the occasion of family gather- 
ings and public services The addresses 


delivered in the thousand churches recog- 
nized God’s goodness in a bountiful har- 
vest, the most lavish in many seasons. A 


growing tendency to recount our national 
blessings, to glory in our situation in the 
sun and to felicitate ourselves upon our 
relationship within the empire of which 
we are a part can be distinctly noticed. 
In this habit, also, we are beginning to 
emulate our American friends. And now 
comes Christmas, which is beginning to 
share with Thanksgiving an importance 
which, until recently, it has held all alone. 
In spite of hard times, Christmas pur- 
chasing has commenced, and not only the 
children, but many relatives and friends 
share in the gifts of friendship at this 
season. Numbers are retrenching in this 
regard and cutting down the list of their 
presentations. Strange to say, the people 
who are thus economizing are generally 
those who least need to do so. Church 
regulations make it fitting that the Sun- 
day after Christmas be observed. As a 
matter of custom the Sunday before will 
be the one used in almost all congrega- 
tions, except Anglican and Catholic. 


MORAL UNDERGIRDING NEEDED 


Public sentiment has been much dis- 
turbed by misdemeanors in public life. 
The failure of the Home Bank, a dishon- 
est contract by two leading financiers, 
affecting provincial circles, and a rascally 
gathering of municipal taxes in another 
city, have led to investigations and in 
some instances to convictions and prison 
sentences. In the instance of the munici- 
pal scandal at a city hall, caused by a 
questionable collection of taxes, the meth- 
od employed by a certain New Testament 
financier was followed, namely, that of 
accepting a portion and writing a full 
receipt. Recommendations to change the 
personnel of officers and also to introduce 
a new system of bookkeeping have been 
made, but to date no one has been con- 
victed of misdemeanors. Suffice it to say 
that the general public, many of whom 
do not pay their taxes with any degree 
of enthusiasm under the best conditions, 
are made a little more reluctant than 
usual on account of these happenings. 

RicHarp WHITING. 
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party be formed “to legislate religion into 
the public school.” While waiting for 
this party to be formed and to achieve 
its purposes it is suggested that “especially 
do we need American Catholic laymen of 
firm faith, graduates of our Catholic col- 
leges preferred, as teachers in the public 
schools of the Philippines. At present 
writing there is in these schools a force 
of only 300 American teachers. This is 
700 short of the quota recommended by 
the Wood-Forbes report in 1921. If our 
Catholic college graduates could fill this 
quota, the experience for them would be 
invaluable, while their example in the 
islands would be a signal aid to the 
church. From civil service data submit- 
ted, we find that no written examination 
is necessary. Passage to and from the 
Islands is free. Salaries are from $1,500 
to $2,000 a year and the contract for two 
For further information one may 
consult the Civil Service Commission, 
Washington, D. C.” 


Drake University Seeks 
$1,000,000 Endowment 


Drake university, the great institution 
of the Disciples of Christ at Des Moines, 
la.. is seeking an additional $1,000,000 for 
endowment. It is necessary to secure this 
amount before 1927 if Drake is to retain 
its standing as a member of the north 
central association of colleges. During its 
43 years of history Drake has sent 1,600 
students into the ministry and mission 
field. 


years. 


Boston Perpetuates 
Bowne’s Memory 


Boston university announces the re- 
ceipt of a gift of $100,000, which will be 
used for the establishment of the Borden 
P. Bowne chair of philosophy in the 
graduate school. It was at this university 
that Bowne won his fame as the ex- 
ponent of the philosophy of personalism. 


Work Progresses on 
Rochester Temple 
Work is going forward rapidly on the 
Baptist Temple, Rochester, N. Y., the 
latest example of the current trend in 
favor of uniting downtown church prop- 
ties with income-producing plants. The 
ew building will be 14 stories high and, cx- 
lusive of site, will be valued at $2,750,000. 
rhe congregation has taken out $100,000 
irance on the life of their pastor, Rev. 
Clinton Wunder, who came to the church 
1921 while a senior at Rochester Theo- 
logical seminary. No one questions the 
lom of this move, for Mr. Wunder is 
e heart and soul of this enterprise. 


“Dick” Sheppard Breaks Out 
on Church Preferment 


Rev. R. H. L. Sheppard, rector of St. 
Martins-in-the-Fields, London, continues 
to exercise that freedom of speech that 

made his name known in religious 
circles on this side of the Atlantic. Evi- 
dently there has been some gossip re- 
cently about the possibility of Mr. Shep- 
pard being appointed to a higher office 
within the Anglican church. And this is 

e way Mr. Sheppard himself feels about 

“So you, too, have seen the prophecy 

t I am destined for preferment—des- 
tned by whom, I wonder? That form 
ot prophecy makes me angry. Why need 
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Mr. So-and-so be the next bishop, or 
dean, of So-and-so? Is a man of neces- 
sity to become a bishop or a dean be- 
cause an invitation comes from Downing 
street? Surely the press might realize 
that it takes more than one to make a 
church dignitary . .. My whole soul re- 
volts against anything which might give 
color to the general impression abroad, 
that any of us would at any moment chuck 
the simple job we are engaged on, should 
the offer of higher office come along.” 
Once, when a young man of twenty, he 
ventured to congratulate a bishop-elect. 
Later the bishop wrote, asking his pray- 
ers, and declining his congratulations. 
“The devil—who is not ignorant of the 
psychology of the clergy—has discovered 


it is not very much use to ask us to run 


away with somebody's else money or 
wife. He has nobler temptations in store 
for us One that he uses with great 


effect is the suggestion that our peculiar 
talents would be of greater service to God 
in more important work than that in 
which we are engaged.” 


Southern Methodists Drop 
in Missionary Giving 

The slump in giving to missions that 
has hit the northern Methodist church is 


likewise being felt among southern Meth- 


odists. The falling off is not as large, 
proportionately, as in the northern body, 
but it is likely to have an equally depress- 
ing effect upon work overseas. For nine 
months of the present year the giving to 
missions has been $1,381,397, which is 57 
per cent less than in 1920, and 28 per cent 


THE CHRISTIAN CENTURY 


less than last year during the similar 


period. 


Baptist Pioneer 
Preacher Dies 

Rev. Andrew J. Hunsaker, one of the 
last of the pioneer preachers of the Paci- 
fic northwest, recently died in his 91st 
year at McMinnville, Ore. At the age of 
13 he traveled by ox wagon from Mis- 
souri to Oregon. He was ordained in 
1871, and was for years a worker under 
the Baptist home missionary society. For 
twenty years he was president of the 
board of trustees of Linfield college. 


None but Freshmen 
in This College 

Hedding college, Abingdon, Ill, one 
of Methodism’s oldest institutions in the 
middle west, boasts of a student body 
composed entirely of freshmen. The col- 
lege has been closed for two years, while 
certain financial difficulties have been 
straightened out, and now reopens as a 
junior college. 


Dr. Francis L. Patton 
Still Active 

It seems a long time since Dr. Francis 
L. Patton was handing over the presi- 
dency of Princeton university to that pro- 
gressive young professor, Woodrow Wil- 
son, and almost as long since he stepped 
out of the presidency of Princeton Theo- 
logical seminary to let Dr. J. Ross Steven- 
son step in. Yet Dr. Patton is still in 
the ranks of the active ministry. Re- 
cently he has been lecturing in the Marble 
Collegiate church, New York city. The 
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subjects with which he sought to capture 
the attention of a light-minded metropolis 
were “The Theistic View of the World,” 
“The Seat of Authority in Religion,” 
“The New Christianity,” “The Person of 
Christ,” and “The Day of Salvation.” 


Honor Paid Retiring 
Baptist Leader 


For 16 years secretary of English- 
speaking and Indian missions for the 
Baptist home missionary society, Dr, 


Lemuel Call Barnes, on the recent oc- 
casion of his retirement, was the guest 
of honor at a luncheon at the Aldine 
club, New York city. Among the speak- 
rs who were present to do Dr. Barnes 
honor were Dr. Robert E. Speer, Dr. 
John McDowell, Dr. Rivington D. Lord 
and Dr. Frederick Lent. Messages were 
read from many Baptist denominational 
leaders. 


Prospective Preachers Hold 
National Convention 

The Oxford club of America, an inter- 
collegiate organization of students who 
expect to enter the Christian ministry, 
held its fourth annual national convention 
at Northwestern university, Evanston, 
Iil., Nov. 27, 28. The club has seventeen 
chapters in various American colleges. 


May Unite Church Work at 
University of Pennsylvania 

The Presbyterian synod of Pennsyl- 
vania has given its approval to the pro- 
posal which would unite all the denom- 
inations seeking to carry on work among 
the students at the University of Penn- 
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sylvania, Philadelphia, in one building. 
There seems to be no valid reason why 
much of the work now being done on or 
alongside American campuses should not 
be of a union type which would make 
possible better equipment and a more 
diverse program. 


Dr. Leighton Believes Debate 
Healthy Religious Sign 


In preaching at Christ Episcopal church, 


CHRISTIAN CENTURY 


Poughkeepsie, N.Y., on Nov. 16, Dr. 
Joseph A. Leighton declared the present 


fundamentalist - modernist controversy a 
healthy religious sign. “It shows that we 
as a people have passed through the period 
of smug satisfaction with material achieve- 
ments,” Dr. Leighton said. “We have 
ceased to be content with economic and 
industrial progress. We are concerned 
with things of the spirit, we are dissatis- 
fied with mere externalism and-tradition- 


College Church Pastor Repudiates Article 


MILD FLURRY has been stirred 

in Missouri by the publicity given 

to the results of a recent questionnaire 
among students at the University of Mis- 
souri. As has been the case in similar 
nstances in other institutions, a small 
number of Missouri students, in answer- 
ing the questions submitted, adopted the 
attitude of personal pacifism toward war. 
The Kansas City Star, one of the news- 
papers that has been most alarmed by the 
peace movement in this country, did its 
best to make a sensation out of the in- 
cident. Among other things, it referred 
to the preaching of Rev. Walter M. 
Haushalter, pastor of the Christian church 
at Columbia, seat of the state school, in 
a manner to throw question upon that 
minister’s loyalty to American institu- 
There is no question as to Mr. 
Haushalter’s deep influence at Columbia, 
and it seemed necessary for him to make 
his position clear. This he did, in a let- 
ter which the Star published on Nov. 20. 
In this letter Mr. Haushalter said: “My 
creed on war and peace follows: 1. I 
believe in an army and navy of suffi- 
cient and power to maintain do- 
mestic peace and order, suppress internal 
rebellion and repel foreign invasion. 2. 
I believe that an army and navy of 
greater dimensions than required for these 
lice functions is an economic waste, a 
gesture of militarism and a menace to the 
security of the world. 3. I believe that 
the church is an international, super- 
national, spiritual agency and should not 
be used by any temporal government to 
preach international hate or to promote 
war morale. The church was founded to 
develop brotherhood and peace, not to 
destroy the same. 4. I believe in the right 
of every individual Christian to the ful- 
fillment of his conscientious religious con- 
victions. This principle was uppermost in 
the minds of the founders of America, the 
writers of the constitution, and the right 
was guaranteed and granted by this gov- 
nment during the last war. 5. I be- 
that the church should plead un- 
ceasingly for the league of nations, the 
world court, for any and all measures 
that hold out for the outlawry of war. 
“6. I believe that all Christians and good 
citizens should pray night and day that 
the ‘Pentecost of calamity’ may not come 
upon us again and that permanent peace 
may abide. To represent that the paci- 
fists would banish all military training 
from the schools, throw down the bars 
f anarchy, and the like of that, as re- 
cently voiced in Columbia, is a gross 
travesty and corruption of their Chris- 
tian plea and prayer. This is not the first 
time that good and noble programs have 
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size 


lieve 
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been impeded by misrepresentation of 
what they propose. Similar tactics have 
been used against prohibition and other 
crusades for social welfare. Men who 
will protest against war in the abstract 
and then leap to the next concrete war 
as soon as it looms on the horizon offer 
little chance for any distinction between 
wars of aggression, reprisal and defense. 
The only peace leaders in whom I have 
any confidence are those who will work 
along the line of national self-criticism, 
international good will and the Christian 
evangel. When Christian pulpits of this 
country will exert their influence to bol- 
ster up the war spirit you need only to 
transfer the situation to Germany to see 
the thing f for what it is.” 
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alism. Absence of controversy is a sign 
of spiritual sluggishness. The worst pos- 
sible state for a man or a nation to be 
in is to have no spiritual yearnings, no 
doubts, no discontents. This condition 
we have left behind, we are coming of 
age, we are thinking about moral and 
spiritual problems.” 


Greek Patriarch Dies 
at Constantinople 

At Pera, a Constantinople, 
Monsignor Gregorius, ecumenical patri- 
arch of the Greek Orthodox church, died 
on Nov. 17. The Greek church is passing 
through a period of profound readjust- 
ment, due to political changes in Europe 
and the near future leader- 
ship is much in doubt. 
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the United States now coming before the 
public search of none can be 
more sure of sympathy and interest than 
the Hampton and Tuskegee institutes. In 
both, so remarkable a piece of work has 
been done that there is small need of 
special publicity. The present campaigns, 
which seek $500,000 for the endowment 
school, as a result of the 
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board that it will no longer continue 
special grants. The board has been 
giving $50,000 to each, but, in order to 
make sure of the permanency of the 
work, it now requires the schools to 


raise $500,000 endowment, and will double 
the total, thus providing the same certain 
income for the future. 


Stanley High Becomes 
Board Secretary 


Stanley High, whose work as a cor- 
respondent in Europe for the Christian 
Science Monitor and other papers and 
whose books have won him a large 
sudience, has been elected assistant sec- 


retary for home base cultivation of the 
Methodist foreign mission board. Mr. 
High is familiar with conditions in the 
far cast as well as in Europe. 


Methodists Pull in 
Mission Lines 

The recent meeting of the foreign mis 
sion board ot Methodist church, fac- 
in income of 42 per cent, found 


the 
the 
ing ail ll 


it necessary drastically to cut the appro- 
priations for work outside the United 
States. This cut, as previously reported 
in these columns, averaged about 33 per 
cent It was divided in the following 
manner: Work in eastern Asia was de- 
creased by 26 per cent; in southern Asia 
by 30 per cent; in southeastern Asia by 
38 per cent; in Africa by 22 per cent; in 
Latin America by 36 per cent, and in 
Europe and north Africa by 46 per cent. 


that, 
of the depreciated value of the 
. the Methodists are not giving as 


Denominational statisticians declare 
im view 


to foreign missions as they 
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did before the war. Reports for the early 
weeks of the new financial year show a 
startling decrease in missionary receipts, 
even over the low marks of the year just 
closed. 
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Bowery Mission Leader 
Ends Great Career 

Dr. John G. Hallimond, for 25 years su- 
perintendent of the famous Bowery rescue 
mission, New York city, died Nov. 23. 


Exclusion Staggers Missions, Says Woods 


T A DINNER given in his honor 

by the Federal Council of Churches 
recently, Hon. Cyrus E. Woods, former 
American ambassador to Japan, declared 
that the passage of the immigration bill 
with its discriminatory exclusion sections 
directed against Japanese and other orien- 
tals had put back the progress of Chris- 
tianity in Japan by at least a quarter of 
a century. “The Christian movement in 
Japan suffered a staggering blow by the 
action of congress last May,” declared 
Mr. Woods. “That action has set back 
religious work by 25 years. Greater also 
than is yet realized in America is the 
harm that has been done to business and 
to diplomacy.” 

The former ambassador contrasted the 
popular feeling in Japan following the 
Washington conference and the earth- 
quake relief with what has come as a 
result of the exclusion law. Many dele- 
gations visited him to voice their pro- 
tests, coming from every class of society, 
high and low, Christian and Buddhist. 
For a few days it looked as though 
violence might be used against American 
property and lives. The Japanese for- 
eign office was .exceedingly anxious. 
Trouble seemed certain. 

Among the delegations came a great 


gang of roughs—twenty automobiles full 
—of the eta, the former outcast class. 
Camera men accompanied them to film 
the stone throwing, which was the least 
expected. The ambassador did not turn 
them away, as had been anticipated, but 
called them to meet him in person. He 
talked to them, told them he was as 
much opposed to the exclusion law as 
they, and was their friend. He asked 
them what practical thing could be done. 
The outcome was that the films show him 
shaking hands with the leader of the eta, 
and these pictures of friendship went all 
over Japan, helping greatly to allay the 
danger of violence. 

“But,” said the ambassador, “the feel- 
ings, deep and bitter, still remain, and 
can be removed only by appropriate ac- 
tion by congress. The only solution I 
can see is a fresh action by congress 
placing Japan on the ‘quota’ list. This 
would admit only 146 annually—a neglig- 
ible number—and it would completely 
change Japan’s feeling and attitude to- 
ward America.” 

As the situation now stands, Mr. Wood 
characterized it as “a disaster of the first 
magnitude, a disaster to business, a dis- 
aster to religion, and a disaster to dip- 
lomacy.” 
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WHEN 10,000 COMMITTEES 


representing the best musical talent of their | 
respective churches select HY MNS OF PRAISE 
in preference to all other books obtainable, it 
becomes more than just an ordinary collection 
of sacred songs. 


Our radio fans in the northwest who enjoy 
the great congregational singing of over 2,000 
voices, broadcasted every Sunday evening by the 
First Presbyterian Church of Seattle, will be 
interested to know that the inspirational songs 


they sing are taken from HYMNS OF PRAISE. 


A sample copy sent free to pastors and committees. 
to $40.09 per hundred according to style of binding selected. 


HOPE PUBLISHING COMPANY, 5713 W. Lake St., 


The Biglow and Main Company and the Hope Publishing Company are now under one management. 
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Plans had been made to hold a dinner on 
the previous evening in recognition of one 
of the distinguished careers of our times 
among the jetsam of a great city. 


Presbyterians Dedicate New 
Hollywood Church 

California is dedicating a large number 
of commanding church plants this year. 
One of the most recent dedications is that 
of the $500,000 Presbyterian church at 
Hollywood. In all its appointments, this 
edifice gives evidence of the latest practice 
in church architecture. Dr. Stewart” P. 
MacLennan is pastor. 


Indiana Churches Make Armistice 
Period Memorable 

With special peace services in twenty 
churches on Armistice Sunday, and a civic 
rally under church auspices on the night 
of Armistice Day, the congregations of 
Marion, Ind., united to make the period a 
memorable testimony to the cause of 
world peace. Three thousand people came 
through a downpour to hear Dr. Charles 
Clayton Morrison, editor of The Christian 
Century, speak at the community mass 
meeting on “Our Unfinished War.” J. A. 
Jacobs, director of religious education at 
the First Christian church, was given a 
vote of thanks by the ministerial associa- 
tion of the city for his services in leading 
the city into this significant community 
undertaking. 


Two Methodist College 
Presidents Die 

Lawrence college, Appleton, Wis., and 
Allegheny college, Meadville, Pa., both 
Methodist institutions, are left without 
heads by the deaths of their presidents. 
Dr. Samuel Plantz, head of the Wisconsin 
institution, had spent his educational 
career at the one school, bringing it to 

place of prominence among the de- 
nominational institutions of the middle 
west. Dr. Fred W. Hixson, president of 
\llegheny, had previously served as presi- 
dent of the University of Chattanooga in 
Tennessee. 


7th Day Adventists Hold 
Missionary Jubilee 

Seventh Day Adventists of the United 
States are celebrating the fiftieth anniver- 
sary of the founding of the missionary 
work of their denomination. In the last 
23 years they have sent out 2,292 mission- 
aries, of whom 1,335 sailed for foreign 
fields during the last decade. Work is 
now being done in 194 languages. 


Father and Son Celebrate 
Double Anniversary 

First Presbyterian church, Belvidere, 
N. J., recently witnessed an unusual cele- 
bration when, on a single Sunday, its 
pastor, Rev. J. de Hart Bruen, marked the 
fortieth anniversary of his pastorate, and 
the pastor’s son, Rev. Henry M. Bruen, 
the twenty-fifth anniversary of his service 
on the mission field. The son was present 
on furlough from his work in Korea, and 
preached at the morning service, with the 
father in the pulpit in the evening. 


Building Operations Boom 
Among Kansas Presbyterians 

Reports gathered from all parts of 
Kansas show that the Presbyterians of 
that state have expended almost a million 
dollars in new buildings and repairs dur- 
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The Future Life—Fact 
and Fancies 
By F. B. STOCKDALE 


“It is a clear, illuminating volume 
which is within the reach of all, and 
should be read by those who are seek- 
ing guidance upon a vital matter.”’ 

—The Rev. S. Parkes Cadman, D.D. 
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ing the past fiscal year. The most exten- 
sive enterprises were the new churches 
at Fort Scott and at Dodge City. The 
total for the state showed an investment 
of $912,500 in this manner. 


Scotch Church Solves 
Communion Problem 

Fermented or unfermented wine in the 
communion More than one con- 
gregation has been torn by that question. 
Now word comes from Scotland that the 
Presbyterian church at Dundee is answer- 
ing it by passing a common cup in which 
grapes, and that those not used in the 
service in the church are then distributed 
among the sick of the congregation 


service? 


are 


Japanese Church for 
Salt Lake City 
Japanese 
City, Utah, 
combined 
run the 
Kengo 


Lake 
purchased a 
dormitory and be- 
rhe Rev. 


> " 
Rev. Naga- 


Presbyterians of Salt 
have 
manse 


recently 
and 
erection of a chapel 
Tajima is pastor and 


miatsu pastor of the 


associate church. 
Community House Honors 
“In His Steps” Author 

Central Congregational church, 
Kans., has honored its famous former 
pastor, Dr. Charles M. Sheldon, by the 
erection of the Charles M. Sheldon Com- 
munity house at a cost of $130,000. There 
are three floors, and the building includes 
an auditorium, rooms for the dey 


Topeka, 


artments 


of the church scho yl, classroo ns, a mis- 
sionary room, offices and gymnasium. 
[he missionary room contains a library, 





Dr. Ernest Fremont Tittle, minis- 
ter of thegreat cathedral church | 
of Methodism, First Church, | 
Evanston, highly commends: | 
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THE MEANING OF PAUL 

FOR TODAY 

By C. Harold Dodd 
Says Dr. Tittle: “Professor Dodd has 
succeeded in his atrem mt extract the 
living message of St. Paul from its decaying 
thought forms. In my judgment, his new 
book is one wo. the best interpretations and 
appraisals of Paui ever written ($2.00) 

RECENT PSYCHOLOGY 

AND THE CHRISTIAN 

RELIGION 

By Cyril E. Hudson. 
“Brief, bue valuable discussions of ‘psy- 
chology and the spirirwal lite,” ‘Peycho- 
analyss and sin,” ‘suggestion,’ erc —the 
bearings on religious faith and practice of 
seme current conceptions ic psychological 
|? > An excellent introduction 
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| 
THE CONSTRUCTIVE 
REVOLUTION OF JESUS | 
By Samual Dickey. 
“Ne other book quite so clean-cut as this 
has been written on the questions dis- 
cussed.” 
THE IDEA OF GOD 
By C. A. Beckwith. 
“I feel no hesitancy in saving thar tor the 
average preacher of layman the very best 
boot en the modern conception of God is 
Proteseor Beck with's ws» 
New Fdition, $1.50) 


| 
THE ETHICAL ver | 


($1.60) 


TEACHING OF JESUS 
By Ernest F. Scott 
“Every problem is trankly faced and is met 
with extraordinary imaighe A consistent 
attempr w made throughout to discover 
what Jesus actually believed and taught.” 
(St <0) 
The Christian Century Press 
440 S. Dearborn Street : Chicago 
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& Holiday Gift Suggestions 


The Outline of Science. By J. A. Thomson. 


The whole story of science told in attractive 
style and in language understandable to the 
average reader Here are the wonders of the 


stars and the romance of the earth in one flow- 
ing narrative Moreover, this great work is 
authoritative from the scientific viewpoint 
Beautifully illustrated in black and color. Four 
volumes, at $4.50. (Volumes may be purchased 
separately.) 


The Outline of Literature. 
water, Editor. 

The story of the world's literature from the 
earliest periods to 1920. The editor has shown 
insight and skill in his choice of materials. Well 
illustrated. Three volumes, at $4.50 


Goodspeed’s New Testament. 


Raguler edition, cloth $3, leather $4, morocco 
$5 ocket edition, cloth $2.50, leather $3.50, 
morocco $4.50. 


John Drink- 


THE CHRISTIAN CENTURY PRESS _ :: 


Note.—Add on coupon below 
for Christmas use—and imme 


any 
liate shipment 


of the above titles 
will be 


The World’s Great Religious Poetry. 
Caroline M. Hill, Editor. 


Not in years has there been published a book so 


well adapted to gift use as this remarkable 
anthology It is a treasure-house of sage wisdom 
and spiritual beauty. One volume complete, 
2.50. 


The Daily Altar. By Willett and Morrison. 


This book is the perfect choice for those who 
wish to present their friends with inexpensive, 
but attractive gifts at the Christmas season In 
two bindings: De luxe leather at $2.50, and 
beautiful blue cloth at $1.00. (The leather may 
be had in lots of 10 or more at $2.00 per copy; 
the cloth in lots of 25 or more at 75 cents.) 


Lincoln and Others. By Thomas Curtis Clark. 


Lyrics and sonnets; nature, religion, ete., $) .50. 


CHICAGO 


—or any other books you may wish to order 
made We pay postaze on all book orders 














100 RECENT BOOKS ON RELIGION 





1 The Reconstruction of Religion, Ellwood, $2.25. 

2 Twelve Tests of Character, Fosdick, $1.50. 

3 Reconstruction of Suritual ideal, Adler, $1.50 

4 Religion of the Social Paasion, Dickinson, $1.75 

5 Social Law in Spiritual World, Rufus M. Jones, $1.75 

6 Can We Find God? Arthur B. Patten, $1.60. 

7 Is God Limited? McConnell, $2.00. 

8 The Idea of God, Beckwith, $1.59 

9 Religion in the Thought of Today, Carl S. Patton, $1.50 

10 Man and Attainment of Immortality, Simpson, $2.25. 

11 Religion and Life, Dean Inge and others, $1 00. 

12 Religious Foundations, Rufus Jones and others, $1.00 

13. Christianity and Progreas, Fosdick, $1.59. 

14 Impenalietic Religion and Relgion of Democracy, 
Brows $2.00. 

15 Christianity and Soctal Science, Ellwood, $1.75 

16 Goodspeed'’s New poet $1 50 (Lib Ed. $3.00, 

Pocket Ed $2 00 
17 Realitiee and Shans, i $1.50. 
18 Nevertheless We Beheve, Scott, $2.90. 


19 The Suburbe of Christianity, Sockman, $1.50. 
20 Jesus, Lover of Men, Ria, $1.50. 
21) The Ethical Teaching of Jesus, Scott, $1.59 
22 Jesus and Civil Government, Cadour, $2.00 
23 The Constructive Revolution of Jesus, Dickey, $1.60 
24 Religion of Jesus and Faith of Paul, Deissman, $2.00. 
25 The Character of Paul, Jefferson, $2.25 
26 The Meaning of Paul for Today, Dodd, §2.00. 
7 Seeing Life Whole, Heary Churchill King, $1.50. 
28 The Understanding of Religion, Brewster, $1.50 
29 19th Century Evolution and After, Dawson, $1.59. 
30 Evolutios and Christian Faith, Lane, $2.00 
31 Where Evolution and Religion Meet, Coulter, $1.25. 
32 I Believe in God and Evolution, Keen, $1.00 
33. Modern Religious Culta and Movements, Atkins, $2.50. 
34 Synthetic Christianity, Hough, $1.50 
35 Recent Psychology and Christian Religion, Hudson, 
35 


36 ©Rehmous Certitude in Age of Science, Dinamore, $1.50. 


87 Personal Religion and Life of Devotion, Inge, $1.00. 
38 Toward an Understanding of Jesus, Sim ikhoviteh, T5e. 
39 The Holy Spirit and the Church, Gore, $2.25. 


40 The Larger Paitn, C. R. Brown, $1.50 

41 Mobilizing for Peace, Jeflereon and others, $2.00. 

42 The Minister's Everyday Life, Douglas, $1.75. 

43 Lincoln and Others, Clark, $1.50 

44 Religious Perplesitics, Jacks, $1.00 

45 A Living Universe, Jacks, $1.00 

46 Loat Radiance of Christian Religion, Jacks, 75¢ 

47 Manatma Gants. Rolland, $1.59 

48 Personality and Peyehology, Buckham, $1.75 

49 Werld’s Great Religious Poetry, Hill (New Ed.) $2.50 

50 The Imperial Voice, Hough, $1.50 

51 Foundations of Faith, Orchard, $1.7 

52 Christian Church in the Modern World, Calkins, $1.75 

53 Problems of Belief, Schiller, $1.25 

54 Chnetian Thought: History and Application, Troeltech, 
$1.75. 

55 Behef in God, Gore, $2.25. 

56 Belief in Christ, Gore, $2.25. 

57. War Ite Causes, Consequences and Cure, Page, $1.50. 

58 Dummelew's One Volume Commentary, $3.00. 

59 The Undiscovered Country, Atkins, $1.50 

60 Jerusalem, Past and Present, Atkins, $1.25. 

61 Faith and Health, Brown, $2.00 

62 Science and Life, Milliken, $1.00 

63 The Haunted Hous , Luccock, $1.50. 

64 Papin's Life of Christ, $3.50 

65 St Paul on Trial, Still, $2.59 

66 Christianity and Modern Thought, C. R. Brown and 
others, $2.50 

67 The Decalogue of Science, Wiggam, $3.00. 

68 The Spread of Chrutianity, Hutchinson, $1.25 


69 Source Book Teaching of Jesus, Burton, $2.00. 

70 Riverside New Testament Ballantine, $3.00. 

71 Christian Unity aod Guspel, Simpson and others, $1.50 

72 Religion of Wise Men, Wates, $1.50 

73 Modern Discipleship and What It Means, Woods, $1.25 

74 Twenty Sermons by Seoteb lreachers, Simreon, $2.00. 

75 The Modera Use of the Bible. Fosdick, $1.66. 

76 Makiog » Personal Fanh, McDowell, $1.00. 

77 Fundamental Ende of Life, Jones, $1.75 

78 Except Ye Be Boro Again, Cabot, $1.50. 

79 Christ the Truth, Temple, $2.50. 

80 Evolution, Knowledge and Religion, ome ot 00. 

81 Living lasuce im Religious Taougnt, Wood, 

82 History of Religion in United States, Rowe, $i. . 

83 The Gospel at Corinth, Roberts, $1.75. 

84 Why | Believe in Religion, C. R. Brown, $1.50. 

85 Caorwstianity and Race Problem, Oldham, §2.25. 

86 Life and Teaching of Jesus, Bosworth, $2.50. 

87 The Historical Jesus, Piepenbring, $2.25. 

88 Supremacy of the Spiritual, Youts, $1.75. 

89 Story of the New Testament, Goodspced,$1.50. 

99 Some Open Ways to God, Bowie, $2.00. 

91 Science and Religion, Thomson, §2.00. 

92 The Fruit of the Family Tree, Wiggam, $3.00. 

93 Creeds and Loyalty, Seveo Scholars, $1.50. 

94 Christianity and the State, Cadman, $2.50. 

5 Life and Letters of Paul, Smith, $3.00 

96 Making and Meaning of Bible, Barclay, $1.75. 

97 Best Sermons, 1924, edited by J. F Newton, $2.50 

98 _Moffatt'’s Revised Old Testament, Vol. i (Gen.- 
Esther), $2.50 

99 Wevmouth’s New Testament (New Revised), $2.00 
(Pocket ed., $1.50) 

100 The Faith of Mederniem, Mathews, $1.50. 
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including forty copies of rare editions of 
“In His Steps,” and a complete file of 
the Topeka Capital for the week that Dr. 
Sheldon edited that paper as a demon- 
stration in Christian journalism. 


BOOKS RECEIVED 


Holy Places and Precious Promises, by Rev. L. 
R. Scarborough. Doran, $1.60. 
Modern American Lyrics, compiled by 
A. Coblentz. Minton, Balch, $2.00. 
The Spy, by J. Fennimore Cooper (new edition). 
Minton, Baleh, $2.50. 
Essays in the Romantic Poets, by 
gerich. Macmillan, $2.25. 
Authority in Religion, by Edward Grubb 
millan, $1.25. 
Pascal D'Angelo, Son of Italy, 
Macmillan, $2.00. 
The Dark Hours, by 


Stanton 


S. F. Gin 
Mac- 
(autobiography) 


Don Marquis. Doubleday, 


$1.75. 
Six Plays, by Rachael Lyman Field. Scribner's, 
$1.25. 
The Old Testament (new translation), by Rev. 
Prof. James Moffatt. Doran, $2.50. } 
Code of Ethics, by Edgar L. Heermance. Free | 
Presse Printing Co., $4.00 
The Quaker Seekers of Wales, by Anna Lloyd 
Braithwaite Thomas. Swarthmore Press, 6/6. 








Two great books now at 
reduced prices 


THE DAYS OF HIS FLESH 


and 


LIFE AND LETTERS OF 
ST. PAUL 


Both by David Smith, M. A. 


Here is the outstanding modern life of 
Christ and also Dr. Smith's great work 
on the first of the apostles at a price in 
reach of all ministers and other Bible 
students. ‘““The Days of His Flesh’’ has 
previously sold at $3.50, the price now 
is $2.00. ‘The Life and Letters of 
Saint Paul” has sold at $6.00, but is 
now priced at $3.00. 


We pay postage 
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Do not overlook the fact that the 
Ideal Christmas Gift 


for your thoughtfully spiritual friend | 
is one of the beautiful leather-bound 
copies of the unique devotional book 


The Dailp Altar 


By Herbert L. Willett and Charles Clayton Morrison 


Price $2.50 per copy; in lots of 10 or more 
at $2.00 per copy 
The cloth bound edition, at $1.00 per cop; 
also makes a suitable gift 
If desired, we will enclose attractive Christ- 
mas card with your greetings 


The Christian Century Press 
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The gift book for your friend who likes 
hction— 


| 
THE NEEDLE’S EYE 

By Arthur Train } 
The big American novel of this season. It 
s also admirably suited for treatment in a 
Bock Sermon. Start off your series of book 
talks with a discussion of this remarkalle 
story, which reveals in true gospel iashion 

the vanity of great wealth 

Price $2.00 
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It is not too late for your school — if it does not already use the 
Quarterly — to take advantage of our special introductory offer, 
by which you may have as many copies as you need for the Winter 
quarter at 6 cents per copy (the regular price being 12 cents.) 


TEN REASONS 


why you should join the hundreds 
of schools and classes now using the 


20th Century Quarterly 


THOMAS CURTIS CLARK, Editor 





1. BECAUSE it applies Bible truth to practical living as does 
no other quarterly. 


2. BECAUSE it is scholarly. Its makers are all experts in their 
special lines. 

3. BECAUSE it is thorough, but is free from the nuisance of 
padding. 

4. BECAUSE it is modern in spirit and at the same time thor- 
oughly evangelical. 
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Many Creeds—One Faith 








HE confusion of the present time has for many persons but little 

of cheer. To them modern life is inspired by a spirit of selfishness 

and hatred that can lead only tochaos. Deeper-seeing minds can 
detect beneath this unprecedented confusion the tidal heart-beat of a new 
democracy whose ruling motive is the spirit of brotherhood. 


The prophets and poets have usually looked forward in confident hope 
of this event. The hymn-writers have almost invariably done so. Even 
when theologians, with their creeds, have divided humanity into groups, 
the world’s great singers have persistently sounded the unifying note of 
love and fellowship. There is no feature of the hymnal— 


HYMNS OF THE 
UNITED CHURCH 


Edited by CHARLES CLAYTON MORRISON 
and HERBERT L. WILLETT 


which has stirred so much comment as the spirit of Christian brotherhood which 
prevails throughout the book. Note the following extract from the preface: 


“The editors regard as of greatest significance their discovery through these hymns 
of a spiritually united Church. Many creeds seem to melt together in the great hymns of 
Christian experience. A true Christian hymn cannot be sectarian. It belongs to all Christ’s 
disciples. From many sources, far separated ecclesiastically, there comes one voice of com- 
mon praise and devotion. It is from this perception of a united Church existing underneath 
the denominational order, a Church united in praise, in aspiration and in experience, and 
expressing its unity in these glorious hymns, that the title which this book bears was first 
suggested. Hymns of many creeds are here, interpreting, however, but one faith. It is our 
hope that wherever these hymns are sung the spirit of unity may be deepened and Christians 
be drawn more closely together as they draw near to their common Father in united wor- 
ship.” 


This great hymnal is preeminently fitted for use in churches where there is an 
aspiration for real fellowship and cooperation among the followers of the Master 


A returnable copy will be mailed you upon request 
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